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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—<p—_—. 
fhe event of the weck has been Mr. Montagu’s explanation. 
It was the crowning discredit of a discreditable episode. 
We have never wavered in our opinion as to his tenure of the 
post of Secretary for India. Mr. Montagu should never have 
been offered that office, and, when offered it, he should never have 
accepted it. The reason is plain. The Indian Government 
is deeply concerned in the price and movement of silver. 
Indian commerce and revenue turn on a pivot of silver. 
But Mr. Montagu’s brother is the head of the most important 
silver firm in the world, and his whole family is concerned 
with silver. That per se involves no sort of discredit to Mr. 
Montagu and his family, but it is an imperative reason against 
his being Indian Secretary. In matters so important there 
should be no loophole for suspicion, even groundless sus- 
picion. No man with a fine sense of honour would ever have 
let himself be placed in a position which Mr. Montagu admits 
he sought for. In the debate in the Commons on Wednesday 
night Mr. Montagu said nothing which excused him and nothing 
which effaces the impression that he thought he could squeeze 
the Government as they were in a tight place. He, however, 
got squeezed himself. He did not want to resign. That he 
was compelled to do so is now his chief ground of complaint. 
Mr. Montagu’s account of why he did not resign long ago, 
and his four reasons for not doing so, were singularly lame and 
unconvincing. We are well aware that even in 1919 Mr. 
Montagu talked about resignation to persons who he thought 


would be affected thereby, and paraded the wounds he had 
received from cruel critics; but when it came to the point 
no resignation ever took place. Mr. Montagu is of the kind 
that goeth not out even with prayer and fasting. Hints are 
of no use. He requires a direct dismissal, 


The only consolation one can derive from this unpleasant 
business is to be found in the way in which both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Curzon behaved. They upheld, as one was certain 
they would, the very best traditions of our public life. Lord 
Curzon’s only fault, if it was a fault, was that he treated his 
colleague as a man incapable of doing what Mr. Montagu was 
in fact doing. Lord Curzon was first misled and then grossly 
insulted. We have only one more thing to say. If Lord 
Reading is a man with any sense of what is due to himself 
and to his friend the late ex-Secretary of State he will resign. 
If he does not he should at once be recalled. 


The consideration of the question of when and how to resign 
with which we have dealt naturally suggests the problem of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation, which still, to use Burke's 
Hibernian blunder, ‘“‘ hangs like a threatening meteor on the 
horizon.” It has become evident that Mr. Lloyd George, 
when he talked about resignation, was not in earnest. He 
meant to threaten, not to resign. Apparently he expected that 
the Unionists would come to heel and throw over Sir George 
Younger. When they did not do so, but merely said vague 
and general things about their leader, the Prime Minister was 
placed in a very awkward position. The right thing and the 
bold thing would have been really to resign, and at once. Instead, 
Mr. Lloyd George hesitated, has been hesitating for a fortnight, 
and now an inspired Press talks about another two weeks of 
disintegrating dubitation! That has meant a rapid loss of 
power by Mr. Lloyd George. 





The curious historian in the future will record that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s star reached its zenith in February, 1922, and began to 





decline on March Ist (St. David’s Day), the day of his proposed 
conditional and limited liability resignation. Although from that 
{moment the star began to decline, no change was apparent 
'at first. Now the declension is well marked and rapid. 
| Lord Derby, though a sincere and loyal friend of Mr. Lloyd 
George, has refused to help the Coalition in a tight place. He 
sces no reason why he should hitch his waggon to a star that is 
setting fast. He is perfectly right. Every public consideration 
forbade him to support Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to break up 
the Unionist Party in order to satisfy his own interests. Lord 
Derby stands by the Unionist Centre, and so with Sir George 
Younger. In doing#o he has played a great part. To have 
brought disunion into the party at this moment might have 
led to a national disaster. Lord Derby, like Sir George Younger, 
deserves our warmest gratitude. 


If Mr. Lloyd George is wise he will make a virtue of necessity 
and go at once with a good grace. If he decides to do that, 
no one will want to make his departure unpleasant. Thero 
will, indeed, be a great deal of sympathy with him in all 
quarters, as there always is, and ought to be, when a great 
man falls with dignity. It is no mean thing to be Prime 
Minister of England, and the nation that conferred this signal 
honour wants to treat its servant with kindliness and generosity. 
If, however, he clings to office, makes excuses for staying, and 
in the end has to be told plainly that he is to go, he will have 
committed a blunder so grave as to be irreparable. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s resignation, if really voluntary, need lead to no 
permanent eclipse. If he is dismissed after a struggle by a 
disillusioned nation, he will be given no second lease of power. 





Mr. Montagu’s resignation recalls the parallel case of his pre- 





decessor in the direction of Indian affairs—Lord Ellenborough, 
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President of the Board of Control in the Derby Ministry of 1858. 
Lord Canning, the Governor-General, had issued a proclamation 
threatening to eonfiscate the estates of all Oude landowners who 
had not surrendered and could not prove that they had had no 
part in the murder of English people during the Mutiny. Lord 
Ellenborough, like Outram and John Lawrence, disapproved 
of the proclamation and addressed a sharply worded despatch 
to Ganning. Not.content with this, he gave the despatch to the 
Press, and his colleagues first read it in the T:mes of May 8th, 
1858. The Whig Opposition at once gave notice of a vote of 
censure, and Lord Ellenborough, bowing before the storm, 
resigned his office. 

There was general agreentent in 1858 that the Minister had 
acted unconstitutionally in coming to a grave decision without 
the knowledge of his colleagues. On the other hand, most men 
of both parties shared Lilenborough’s distaste for Canning’s 
Oude proclamation. The Cabinet expressed its disapproval 
and the House coneurred. But Canning was neither asked nor 
expected to resign. He reconsidered his policy to such an extent, 
indeed, that he soon came to be known as “ Clemency ” Canning 
and to be regarded rather as too lenient than as too harsh in 
his treatment of the mutineers and their accomplices. In 1858, 
of course, the Minister and the Governor-General were in dis- 
agreement, whereas last week the Minister and the Viceroy were 
presumably working im close accord. But the constitutional 
question at issue was the same in both cases. 


Two hundred Unionist Members of Parliament. met on Tuesday, 
at the invitation of some of their number, to adopt a resolution 
deprecating conflicts within the Coalition and declaring their 
support of Mr. Chamberlain in his “ determination to stand by 
the Prime Minister.” The resolution was, however, so sharply 
criticized that it had to be dropped, and the meeting came to 
an end without making any pronouncement on the crisis. The 
promoters announced afterwards that the meeting had shown 
“ practically no indication of a desire to end the Coalition,” 
but it is clear that the members present had displayed no enthu- 
siasm for the alliance with the National Liberals. The failure 
of the meeting is indeed significant. Sir George Younger 
interpreted accyrately the feelings of unofficial Unionists, 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested near Ahmedabad on Friday, March 
10th, on the warrant issued last month and then withheld. 
He was charged under the Penal Code with writing and publish- 
ing in his paper, Young India, articles causing disaffection. 
The publisher of the paper was also arrested. There have been 
no disturbances on account of the arrests. 


Mr. Hughes last week informed the Italian Government 
that the United States would not take part in the Genoa Con- 
ference. America had, he said, a deep interest in any conference 
that was likely to promote the economic recovery of Europe. 
But the resolutions adopted at Cannes and the proposed agenda 
for Genoa had convinced the American Government that the 
Conference would be’ political, rather than economic, in character. 
Matters that went to the root of the economic problem had 
been excluded from the programme. America was desirous 
of assisting the recovery of the economic life of Europe, but 
would not become involved, unnecessarily, in European ‘politics. 
Mr. Hughes added that Russia could not begin to recover until 
“ adequate action” had been taken by the Bolsheviks. He 
hinted politely, but firmly, that America was opposed to the 
creation of monopolist. concessions in Russia by arrangement 
with Moscow, as Confinental financiers desire. 


While the Allied Finance Ministers at Paris last week were 
debating the apportionment of the sums paid by Germany in 
money or in kind, they received a pointed reminder that America 
expects to be repaid the cost of her Army on the Rhine. The 
American Government asked for the payment on account of 
241,000,000 dollars (£53,500,000) before any sums were paid 
for reparation. As the Allies have received in all little more 
than £50,000,000 in gold from Germany, the American claim— 
which is, of course, perfectly just—must postpone indefinitely 
the first reparation payments, as distinguished from the pay- 
ments for the upkeep of the Armies on the Rhine. 














The European miners on the Rand, who had been on strike 
since January, began early last week to shoot down inoffensive 
natives and violently assaulted mine: as l. miners who 


wished to remain at work. By Wednesday, March 8th, the 





attitude of the strikers had be¢eome so menacing that the 
Government mobilized four regiments and a corps of artillery 
to assist the Rand police. On the Friday the strike developed 
into an insurrection, directed by revolutionary desperadoes who 
sought to occupy Johannesburg. The town was successfully 
defended, but there was sharp fighting in the suburbs for several 
days. Aeroplanes were used to bomb the insurgent com- 
mandos. On Sunday General Smuts arrived and directed. the 
operations. A large rebel force was scon surrounded and 
captured on the East Rand. The troops were repeatedly 
ambushed and had serious losses, but they maintained their 
discipline. On Monday General Van Deventer took Benoni 
and Brakpan, east of the city; the police at Brakpan had 
held out for three days without food or water. 


The insurgents concentrated their “ Red Guards” at Fords- 
burg, two miles west of the city, and entrenched the place. 
They were warned by airmen that, if they did not evacuate 
Fordsburg by 11 a.m. on Tuesday, they would be bombarded. 
The Government forces were closing in from all sides, and the 
revolutionaries were in a hopeless position. They refused at 
first to yield, but after an hour’s shelling they changed their 
minds and put up the white flag. Some of the ringleaders 
fought to the.end’and were killed in the Trades Hall. The rising 
was thus completely crushed. It is noteworthy that the papers 
found in the insurgent headquarters prove that the money 
needed for arming the strikers came from abroad. 


The rival Sinn Fein factions assembled bodies of armed men 
in Limerick lest week and then decided that it would be better 
to defer the fight which the Irish public was anticipating. On 
Saturday the Provisional Government troops and the Repub- 
licans alike went home, leaving the barracks to the local levies, 
who are said to favour Mr. Griffith rather than Mr. De Valera. 
In Belfast the Sinn Feiners continue to murder soldiers, police- 
men and Protestant citizens. A young licutenant of the Sea- 
forths, who was in plain clothes, was assassinated in the street 
last week by a Sinn Fein gang, apparently as the result of a 
report in which the Dublin Provisional Government made wild 
charges of misconduct against an officer of that regiment. 


On Tuesday the Northern Parliament in Ireland began a 
new session, and Sir James Craig made an important statement 
about the condition of Belfast. The chronic state of violence 
in certain quarters of Belfast has caused the deepest anxiety, 
and Sir James Craig showed his customary strong sense of duty 
and his power of exactly appreciating a situation when he spoke 
on this subject. The gravity of events never throws him into a 
panic, and however much cause he has for alarm, however much 
he is beset on all sides by open enemies and faithless friends, 
he is always cool and temperate. If it is any help to Sir James 
Craig at such times as these to know of the growing admiration 
with which his combined moderation and firmness are regarded 
in this country, he may rest assured that we are not exaggerating 
the feeling here. He said on Tuesday that he could not find in 
the world a parallel to what was happening in Belfast. He then 
announced that he had invited Sir Henry Wilson to draw up 
a scheme to deal with what had become an incessant state of 
murder and personal violence. “I pledged my word that it 
should be carried out to the full regardless of the cost or conses 
quence.” £2,000,000 has been allotted for this purpose. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Peel moved the 
second reading of the Irish Free State (Agreement) Bill. He 
thought that the Provisional Government in Ireland was slowly 
gaining strength. Lord Sumner made it plain that he disliked 
the Treaty, but, nevertheless, felt that the word of the Govern- 
ment had been pledged and that it would be impossible to go 
back. He hoped that, in spite of the apparent refusal of the 
Government to alter a word of the Biil, it would be permissible 
in Committee to make it a more workmanlike instrument. 
Lord Lansdowne, whom everybody was pleased’ to hear speaking 
again in the House of Lords, showed himself as much as ever in 


possession of the “ Left Centre” mind—the mind of the man « 


who, while wanting to preserve what is good, is open to new 
ideas and, above all, knows when to give way. 


Lord Lansdowne explained that he was, in theory, an um 
repentant Unionist, but he admitted that it had become necessary 
to accept the Irish Settlement and he hoped that everyone 
would try to make it work. He regarded the failure to protect 
the rights of minorities as a blot upon the Bill. This ought to 
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be changed, as Messrs. Collins and Griffith, even though inspired 
by good faith, might not be able “ to deliver the goods.” The 
way in which the Government had handled the Boundary ques- 
tion seemed to him “like midsummer madness.” Nobody 
pretended that the Ulster Boundary was perfect, but, after all, 
it was not desirable that Ireland should be arranged in abso- 
lutely watertight compartments. If that were done the eventual 
coming together of all parties would be delayed. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday debated the Egyptian 
settlement and approved of it by 202 votes to 70. It was charac- 
teristic of the Independent Liberals and Labour men who took 
part in the discussion that they minimized the extremely generous 
concessions made to Egypt and urged that Zaghlul Pasha, the 
most unscrupulous of agitators, should be allowed to return 
and resume his mischief-making. It is understood that Zaghlul 
is a large holder of debentures in the Daily Herald, but the 
Labour Party ought not to be affected by such considerations 
as that. Mr. Chamberlain told the House that Zaghlul’s record 
was bad and that he would remain in exile so long as he was a 
danger to peace and order in Egypt. Mr. Chamberlain admitted 
that the Milner Report was published prematurely. The 
Government, he said, had differed from Lord Allenby in thinking 
that we must retain guarantees while abolishing the Protec- 
torate, and Lord Allenby, on reflection, had accepted that view. 





The Navy and Army Estimates were published on Tuesday. 
The Navy asks for £64,883,700, as compared with £82,479,000 
last year. The Army asks for £62,300,000, as against 
£77,815,000. The Vote for the Air Service will, it is thought, 
be reduced from £18,411,000 to about £10,500,000. Including 
the Civil Service Estimates and £370,000,000 for the Consolidated 
Fund—most of which is for the service of the Debt—we thus 
have a total expenditure of £891,235,348 for the coming financial 
year. In his last Budget Mr. Chamberlain estimated for an 
expenditure of £1,039,728,000. The reduction contemplated 
is thus about £148,000,000. But the last Budget included post- 
War outlays which will not, or should not, be repeated. 


Lord Lee, in a memorandum on the Navy Estimates, stated 
that the number of officers and men would be reduced by 20,000 
to a total of 98,500 during the year. Over 10,000 men would 
be discharged from the dockyards. Two small battleships 
would be laid down early in 1923. The main Atlantic Fleet 
would consist only of a flagship, eight battleships and two 
battle-cruisers, and the Mediterranean Fleet of only four battle- 
ships. The economies could only be justified on the assumption 
that the Washington Naval Treaty would be promptly ratified 
by all the signatory Powers. Lord Lee pointed out that the 
non-effective Vote would necessarily be increased by about 
£3,000,000, because so many officers and men would have to be 
pensioned. The effective Vote, on the other hand, had been 
reduced by half. The Admiralty, Lord Lee declared, felt that 
they were taking serious risks, in the belief that the Navy would 
not be engaged in a great war for many years to come. It is 
for statesmen to see that that belief is justified. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Secretary for 
War made a statement on the Army Estimates and explained, 
in accordance with his recent memorandum, that these would 
be reduced by £16,500,000. The Geddes Committee had pro- 
posed areduction of £20,000,000. Sir Henry Wilson, in a maiden 
speech, declared that the argument that we could afford to disarm 
“ because the German menace had been disposed of” was quite 
irrelevant. Our military responsibilities had greatly increased 
since 1913. Egypt, India, and Ireland were then peaceful, but 
they certainly were not so now. There were, moreover, commit- 
ments on the Rhine, in Palestine and Mesopotamia, Although 
the German and Austrian armies had been broken up, there were 
more men under arms in Europe than in 1913. Some people 
consoled themselves with the thought that savage tribes could 
be dealt with more easily and with fewer troops nowadays owing 
to the improvements in instruments of war. He could not agree. 
The armies required on the Indian frontier to-day were larger 
than that with which Lord Roberts marched to Kandahar. 


In spite of Sir Henry Wilson’s very able and interesting speech 
we feel that there is more danger in spending than in saving. 
If our greatest danger is national bankruptey, as we believe it is, 
why accept certain extermination, owing to financial collapse, 
in order to avoid other dangers which are admittedly great ? 
We are reminded of a remark by M. Thiers, who exclaimed on 


XUM 





one occasion when he was being reproached with the course he 
had taken'in the Revolution of 1848, “‘ Why, if I had done what 
you suggest the monarchy would have fallen!” But that, of 
course, is exactly what did happen! The most useful, indeed 
the only, statesmanlike course in our opinion is to make up our 
minds that we can have only a comparatively low ration of 
money for the Army and that we can and must produce out of 
that ration a really competent weapon. The thing can be done. 
Necessity will show the way. Of course, to use the money 
most wisely, everybody interested in the Army must be kept 
very much on the alert and up to the mark. From this point 
of view such criticism, bold and clear, as Sir Henry Wilson could 
turn on the debates about the Army would be invaluable. 


The Engineering Employers’ Federation declared on Saturday 
last a lock-out of members of the Amalgamated Engincering 
Union. All the efforts of conciliators had failed, largely because 
the Union Executive had been thrown over by the men in their 
recent ballot and did not feel sure of its ground. The union 
has 400,000 members. Many were out of work and a large 
number were in the service of firms outside the Federation, 
but it is estimated that 250,000 skilled engineers were thrown 
idle—to increase the vast army of the unemployed. The 
Employers’ Federation stated that the issue was not overtime, 
but “the refusal by the trade unions to continue the recognition 
of the employer’s right to exercise managerial functions in his 
establishment unless with the consent and approval of the 
Unions,” as for example in regard to the working of new machine- 
tools. The Union, on the other hand, asserted that it did not 
challenge the right of employers to exercise managerial functions 
in regard to overtime, provided that the time worked did not 
exceed thirty hours a month. But it resisted the employers’ 
claim to employ unskilled men on “ skilled work entirely at 
their discretion without consultation with the union.” 


The Employers’ Federation agreed with the other Unions 
concerned in the engineering industry that the lock-out should 
not apply to their members at once. These Unions are to take 
a ballot by March 25th on the question whether they will accept 
the principle laid down by the employers. The General Council 
of the Trade Union Congress met on Tuesday and tried to please 
both the extremists and the moderate men. For its violent 
members it issued a manifesto declaring that the employers 
sought the “complete destruction” of the Engineers’ Unions. 
On behalf of its moderate members, it proposed that the Govern- 
ment should be asked to hold an inquiry, under the Industrial 
Courts Act—a suggestion which we made last week. The Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union accepted this proposal on Wednes- 
day. Meanwhile the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation has been 
discussing with the Federated Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions its demand for the withdrawal of the war bonus of 
26s. 6d. a week. No new ships are being ordered, and there is 
much unemployment in the shipyards. ‘The employers contend 
that, if the bonus ceased, shipowners, knowing that the labour 
costs of shipbuilding would nét decrease still further, would 
hasten to place their orders. The Unions plead that it would 
be a great hardship for the men to lose 26s. 6d. a week all at 
once, and that the bonus should be removed gradually if at all. 


Captain Owen Peel, who had pleaded guilty to the charge 
of fraud in connexion with betting telegrams to book- 
makers, was sentenced on Tuesday at the Central Criminal 
Court to twelve months’ imprisonment. Mrs. Peel was acquitted, 
by direction of Mr. Justice Darling, on the technical plea— 
older than the Conquest—that a woman who commits a crime 
in the presence of her husband is presumed to act under his 
coercion. The judge felt himself bound to apply this “ melan- 
choly” doctrine, though he made it clear, in pronouncing 
sentence, that he did not believe for a moment that Captain 
Peel had coerced his wife. There was nothing unusual in the 
case itself—for such mean frauds are all too common—apart 
from the social position of the defendants. But it is surely 
time that the legal irresponsibility of the married woman was 
modified. Now that women sit in the. House of Commons, 
on the bench and on juries, the presumption of the black-letter 
lawyers that “le feme ne osa contredire son Baron” looks foolish, 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 263; 
ghursday week, 97}; a year ago, 065 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PREMIERSHIP. 


W E expressed last week our belief that the Prime 

Minister’s resignation must be not withdrawn but 
accepted. A week’s further consideration of the subject 
and of the tremendous issues involved has not altered 
our view. We do not like the spirit that inspires 
Mr. Montagu’s revelations of how the Coalition Cabinet 
has acted. They are the disclosures of an intriguing 
politician who was a willing party to all the misdeeds of 
which he complains. They show, however, that in the 
Coalition Cabinet, and in the system under which it has 
been working, we have had one of the most undesirable 
forms of government which our country has ever had to 
endure. Mr. Lloyd George clearly thought himself strong 
enough to get rid of any touch of Unionist control by the 
mere threat of “resignation.” He regarded himself as 
the necessary man. If, however, instead of showing this 
fatal arrogance he had kept his Government going on that 
system of conciliation which originally brought him into 
power, the choice of evils would probably have led us, 
and others of like mind, to think that at this particular 
moment the law of the lesser evil pointed to keeping 
him for a little longer in office. 

That indulgence would not have altered our general 
view as. to his political levity and political untrust- 
worthiness or have mitigated our dislike of his system 
of maintaining power by intrigue. Still, at this 
particular moment the plea that, having made the 
Trish mess, he had better clear it up would, we 
confess, have been a strong one. Now, however, that 
we have had all the evil effects of resignation, both 
as regards India and Ireland, we had better go through 
with them and finish. We cannot have them hanging 
over us any longer. After all, the situation is a good deal 
simpler than it has been represented in the Coalition Press, 
When the power of making not only Ministers, but 
Peers, Privy Councillors, Baronets, and the Knights of 
innumerable Orders has departed from Mr. Lloyd George, 
people will very soon realize that he is not quite the genius 
they took him for. Instead of things getting worse, they 
will very quickly get better. After all, with Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Montagu gone, we have to omit only 
a couple of men or so from the Ministry—say, Sir 
Alfred Mond and Sir William Sutherland—to discover 
that the remaining members of the Ministry will 
be quite capable of carrying on and in some shape taking 
the part of that “ Ministry of Affairs” which the country 
ondi, we are sure, like to see in office. The prime duty 
of such a Ministry would be the reduction of taxation and 
expenditure and the real, not nominal, support of law 
and order and constitutional government. 

It will be said, no doubt, that Mr. Lloyd George would 
never allow such a Government to remain in power, that 
he would tear it to pieces in the House of Commons, and 
so forth. We do not believe a word of it. The Government 
would, for the first six months or so, be entirely engaged 
in sweeping up Mr. Lloyd George’s worst messes, and 
these would not be matters on which he would be able 
to criticize them effectually, even if he so desired. A 
man who has been in high office, as he has been, for sixteen 
years, is apt to find directly the shield of power drops 
from his arm that his time is more than occupied in 
defending the host of doubtful, if not worse, things which 
he has done or allowed to be done during his period of 

ower. 

We had better be a little plainer, for vague innuendos, 
as we see from Mr. Montagu’s speech at Cambridge, do not 
redound to the honour of political life. Lord Halifax, in 
his Character of Charles II., tells us that Charles II. had a 
wonderful memory for the defects of his Ministers. There 
were obvious reasons why he did not say much about them 
while they were in office, but when any one of them left 
him it was another matter. Then “the whole inventory 
came out.” The country at large, the British public, is 
now in the position in which the King then was. Though 
Mr. Lloyd George has secured a great deal of Press support, 
we may be sure that there has fs a large section of the 


public which has been keeping a strict record of Mr. Lloyd 





George’s acts. When he goes the whole inventory will 
come out, and will be found not only a very long one but 
a very astonishing one. It will not show him as a criminal 
or a fiend, but it will show the amazing recklessness and 
irresponsibility with which he has conducted our afiairs, 
It will also show how, like a skilled company promoter, 
he has contrived to bring under his influence many of the 
best and most honourable and “safest” men in the 
country. 

But there will be even more than his unexpurgated 
record to keep Mr. Lloyd George quiet. That political 
levity, which is his marked characteristic, and to which 
we must once more allude, has in the course of the last 
few years made him run up bills in every part of the world. 
Our unfortunate commitments in India, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Palestine, and in Egypt are known to all 
the world, but there are others, we suspect, not yet 
known to the public which are very nearly as bad. 
These must be liquidated, like the more notorious. 
We are now reaching the period when all these curses, 
known and unknown, are coming home to roost. No 
doubt Mr. Lloyd George may hope to escape some of the 
worst personal consequences by being out of office. Resig- 
nation will always give him the power to say in after 
years: “If they had only left me to deal with these 
problems I could have avoided the troubles which have 
occurred.” For the moment, however, he will not be 
able to choose this method of confession and avoidance. 
He will have to bear a great deal of downright criticism 
for the costly and risky things which will have to be done 
in order to prevent us cither committing a breach of faith 
or falling into new errors. Liquidation, though a necessary, 
is never a pleasant process for the head of the firm, and 
it is still worse for the ex-head. 

We now come to Mr. Lloyd George’s last line of 
defence or, let us say, the last line of defence employed 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s friends and advocates. It is one 
with which, in the abstract, we have a great deal of sym- 
pathy, and we have no doubt that in many cases it 
represents an honest and honourable conviction. It takes 
the form of asking the Unionists not to be so base as to 
desert in a moment of trouble a man who has sacrificed 
himself so generously and so gallantly to the interests of 
the country. Frankly, we cannot find much justification 
for this plea in the present case. It does not apply. Un- 
willingness to keep a politician in office after his usefulness 
is past is not a good ground for an accusation of cruelty 
and desertion. We are not denying that Mr. Lloyd George 
did good work, and very good work, when he was Minister 
of Mamitions As speeder-up of the nation during the War 
he fulfilled an important, nay invaluable, function. But 
surely Mr. Lloyd George’s friends are not going to ask us 
to take bad policy and bad administration from him now 
because he once did good work. Besides, if they 
insist upon our judging Mr. Lloyd George by the past, 
we shall have to take the bad in the past as well as the 
good. But that will not be altogether a pleasant process. 
It will not in the balance show either a political judgment of 
exceptional power or an exceptional sacrifice of self 
in order to secure the interests of the country. Mr. Lloyd 
George, as we have always admitted, is by no means 
wanting in patriotism; but neither were some thirty million 
or more of his countrymen and countrywomen. We 
cannot treat that gift as a marvellous exception without 
doing a great injustice to the British race at home and 
abroad. 





MR. MONTAGU. 

N R. MONTAGU has gone. He talks about_ his 
“resignation,” but that is only a manner of speaking. 
He was dismissed by the method always pursued in such 
cases. He was told that he must tender his resignation. 
In his speech at Cambridge he almost gave the impression 
that he resigned because the Prime Minister’s underhand 
ways did not suit him and because he disliked the Prime 
Minister’s policy. It is, however, quite obvious, even 
from his own account of what took place, that he played 

no such heroic part. 
He and og Reading determined together that they 
would force the hand of the Government in the matter of 
Turkish policy by publishing at the psychological moment 
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a scare telegram about Mohammedan feeling and Moham- 
medan demands. They had on several occasions seen the 
Prime Minister create a fait accompli by using the weapon 
of a “ judicious indiscretion,” and they apparently thought 
themselves strong enough to do the same. We feel con- 
vinced, however, that Mr. Montagu did not think that 
Mr. Lloyd George would be in a position to get rid of him. 
He calculated, rather, that Mr. Lloyd George, while 
carrying out a very subtle piece of political intrigue of 
his own, in which the threat of resignation played a great 
part, would not be able to take on another crisis. The 
pressure from the Die-Hards on the one side, and the 
Jnionists of the centre, headed by Sir George Younger, 
on the other, would necessitate the acceptance of the 
plan for bribing a section of Indian opinion involved in 
the publication of the scare telegram. 

That seems, at first sight, rather far-fetched, but there 
are passages in Mr. Montagu’s astounding speech at 
Cambridge which strongly support this view. Take, to 
begin with, his plaintive expressions of annoyance at 
being sacrificed to the Dic-Hards. He was, he wails, 
“thrown to the wolves.” Men of business, of the 
type who think gain will accrue to them if they come 
down upon a man in a tight place and try to extort hard 
terms, when they do not succeed often complain that they 
never thought the intended victim could have been so 
mean as to buy off somebody else instead. Mr. Montagu 
cannot forgive Mr. Lloyd George for contemplating buying 
off the Die-Hards instead of him ; witness Lord Birkenhead’s 
appeal to his old associates. 

Another passage, which shows that Mr. Montagu would 
not have acted as he did if he had thought that 
his resignation would be exacted, is the very lame 
explanation of why he accepted the Treaty of Sévres and 
has for so long tolerated a policy which he now tells us he 
holds to be ruinous to India. He was always on the point 
of resigning, but he could not bear to think of the 
public injury which must occur through the loss of his 
valuable services. On this plea only one comment is 
necessary. If this were to be the accepted principle no 
resignation would ever take place, for all politicians regard 
themselves as necessary. We hope we shall not be thought 
cynical when we say that it appears to us quite plain that 
Mr. Montagu greatly disliked Mr. Lloyd George’s policy in 
regard to Greece, but did not see till the other day a good 
opportunity for standing up to him in safety. The 
moment, however, that Mr. Lloyd George got into trouble 
and there were signs of a Ministerial crisis, Mr. Montagu 
came down upon his chief. That must have been very 
galling, of course, to Mr. Lloyd George, considering how he 
had brought Mr. Montagu forward and supported him. 
But, after all, Mr. Montagu was only carrying out a system 
of political strategy of which Mr. Lloyd George may be 
said to be the chief exponent, if not the actual inventor. 

At one point in the speech Mr. Montagu forgets his 
own theory that he proudly resigned, and uses the word 
“resignation” when the context shows that he really 
means “dismissal.” Here is the passage :— 

‘The publication was not the real reason for my resignation. 
What is the reason? Well, I havo been pleading. arguing, 
cajoling, urging against the Prime Minister’s policy in the East 
ever since the Peace Conference. I have never been able to 
understand from what motive his pro-Greek policy was dictated. 
Pro-Greek it is called. I do not believe that it is in the interests 
of the Greeks; I do not know in whose interests it is. I am 
certain it is calamitous to the British Empire. Well, I suppose 
one day we shall understand the motive—(a Voice: ‘ Never ’) 
—but I want to seek the real cause for the fact that I stand 
before you to-day a free man, asking for your continued support. 
I seek an explanation in the political situation of the day. 
You know what has been going on. (A Voice: ‘ Intrigue.’) 
You know how dangoerously near collapse the Government was.” 

We agree with the Morning Post in thinking that there 
is something very sinister in these words. What is the 
innuendo, for innuendo there must be, and one of a damag- 
ing character? Surely the matter cannot rest here. If 
a Secretary of State uses words which appear to point to 
the Prime Minister having not only a pro-Greek policy, 
but one that was “dictated to him,” an explanation of 
what is intended must surely be sought, and without delay. 
“ Ex-High Ministers” cannot say things of this kind 
without incurring a great responsibility. Mr. Montagu’s 
Cambridge speech should have been made in the House 
of Commons. There his insinuations could have been 


met, or, if they had not been met, could have been given 
their full value. As it is, he has created an atmosphere 
of suspicion, and, at the same time, has given the ine 
Minister an opportunity of saying that he cannot trouble 
himself with platform attacks. If the dismissed sub- 
ordinate has an innuendo to make, let him offer such criticisms 
in the House of Commons. Undoubtedly Mr. Montagu 
must explain what he had in his mind when he used those 
words. They leave a very unpleasant taste in the mouth. 

There is yet another passage in the Cambridge speech 
which is noteworthy because it describes Mr. Lloyd George’s 
method of carrying on his policy behind the backs of 
his colleagues, and incidentally behind the back of the 
country—the policy, which we have often described as 
one of culpable levity. But the words are not Mr. 
Montagu’s own words. They are a quotation from a speech 
by that able Whig statesman, Sir Gilbert Elliot—the 
contemporary of Pitt and Fox. This is how Elliot 
describes the way in which George III. intrigued behind 
the backs of his Ministers. We have merely to substitute 
the words “ Prime Minister ” for “ Prince ” :— 

“*T fear,’ said Sir Gilbert Elliot, ‘there is in this Prince 
the feature of his father, that he loves closets within Cabinets 
and cupboards within closets ; that he will have secret advisers 
besides his ostensible ones, and still more invisible ones behind 
his secret advisers—that he will be grateful to none of them 
and a most uncomfortable master to those-Ministers who would 
really serve him.’ ” 


What a picture rises to one’s eyes when the man who 
was once Mr. Lloyd George’s pet supporter—the modern 
Zimri—calls forth this vision, first, at the Cabinet, then 
of the secret advisers, and then of the invisible ones behind 
the secret ones :— 

“Beneath the lowest depth a lower depth.” 

Behind Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Montagu we see 
the forms of Sir Philip Sassoon and Sir William 
Sutherland. But who can tell who stands behind them ? 
All we can make out are suggestions of those shadowy 
figures who haunted the gossip-shops of the War period. 
Of these men it was asserted, with what truth we know 
not, that their power and influence varied inversely with 
their visibility, and that so long as they were allowed to 
shower benefits upon their native or adopted lands they 
cared not who got the credit. 

But we have said enough of Mr. Montagu’s speech. We 
have got rid of a Minister who not only ought never to 
have taken office, but ought never to have had it offered 
him. As we said in these columns when Mr. Asquith made 
Mr. Montagu Under-Secretary for India, and as we said 
when Mr. Lloyd George made him Secretary of State for 
India, the fact that Mr. Montagu’s family business is so 
deeply interested in the silver market should have made 
the thing impossible. That Mr. Montagu had no personal 
interest in silver we can well believe. If he had, it would 
have been not merely undesirable, but illegal, for him to 
have been Indian Secretary. The amazing thing is that 
Mr. Lloyd George should have entirely overlooked this fact 
and given him the office of which he would be so obviously 
an undesirable occupant. In this case of unforgivable 
levity the Prime Minister has had his reward. 





WHY LORD READING MUST RESIGN. 


MATTER of far more immediate importance than 
Mr. Montagu’s speech is the position of Lord 
Reading. Lord Reading, we are always told, and 
"we hope it will prove true, is, in spite of his Asiatic 
race, @ high-minded Englishman—a man who has 
imbibed all the best traditions of English law and 
of English statesmanship, a man who would feel 
the slightest stain on his honour like a wound— 
a man who will maintain his self-respect and his indepen- 
dence at all costs. Above all, he is always represented as a 
man who would never desert his comrades under fire, even 
if they made him free to do so. If that is Lord Reading’s 
true character, and we have no wish to say that it is not, 
there can be no question about his action. He must resign 
at once. Otherwise he will be open, and justly open, to 
the taunt that he wanted a certain policy adopted, and 
as he could not get it by straightforward means, he con- 





trived, with the connivance of the man who has now paid 
the penalty, a plan for forcing the Government’s hand 
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at a moment when he thought the Government too weak 
to say no. 

Lord Reading must know that Mr. Montagu’s talk about 
India having become a Dominion involves a wholly false 
analogy. India is not a Dominion; the Indian Viceroy 
- is not like a Dominion Governor or a Dominion Prime 
Minister—a man who has no responsibility except to his 
own community. He is in a sense a colleague of the 
members of the Home Cabinet. He is responsible to the 
Secretary of State, and rightly so, because the Secretary of 
State is nsible to Parliament for the acts of the 
Viceroy. en the Secretary of State has to resign 
because he differs on an essential point of policy with 
his colleagues, the Viceroy need not, of course, resign also 
if he does not share the views of the Secretary of State. 
When, however, he is found not only to have shared those 
views, but to have incited the Secretary of State to take 
the act which led to his resignation, every motive of honour 
and good faith calls also for the Viceroy’s resignation. 

That Lord Reading’s resignation will be in the higher 
interests of our public life we do not doubt for a moment. 
We are certain that it will be good for India. We cannot 
see how Lord Reading can carry on the Indian Government 
after what has happened and after the exposures made in 
Mr. Montagu’s speech—exposures which will not tend to 
die away, but to develop and to have many ramifications. 
Let no one be afraid that it will be impossible to fill Lord 
Reading’s place. No doubt the condition of India is very 
serious, but it will be made not more but less serious by 
Lord Reading’s departure. His loss of nerve, his weakness 
at a crisis, the very subtlety which served him so well as 
an advocate are all against his success. When things 
have reached the pitch that they have reached in India 
finesse, a delicate sense of negotiation, and all the arts 
of the Forum are useless. ther do we need plain- 
ness of policy and speech, stainless integrity, and 
honesty not because it is the best policy, but because it is 
instinctive. These qualities belonged to Lord Cromer in 
our own day, and to men like Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
William Bentinck and John Lawrence in former genera- 
tions. These are qualities which are still to be found 
among Englishmen. Why not choose as Viceroy one who 
possesses them ? 





THE RISING ON THE RAND. 


) tg looks now as oa General Smuts will have imposed 
order upon the Rand in a very short time, though 
there were moments when the whole situation had 
a very ugly appearance, and one could not tell from hour 
to hour whether the miners’ revolutionary movement 
would not have reactions all over South Africa. It was 
an exciting race when the revolutionaries were attemptin 
to capture Johannesburg and the Government troops an 
volunteers were rushing to the rescue. Fortunately, that 
race was won by the representatives of the Government. 
What developed into a small, though bloody, revolution 
was in its origin an ordinary labour dispute. In many 
mines gold can no longer be got at a profit under the 
present conditions, and the employers were faced with the 
necessity of either closing down the unprofitable mines 
or reducing their working expenses. They proposed to 
reduce expenses by employing more coloured men to do 
unskilled work. It seems pretty plain that the employers 
were justified. From the point of view of the white 
miners themselves it was obviously the best thing that 
the mines should be kept open. The men’s leaders, 
however, acting on the fatal tacit assumption that em- 
ployers can somehow pay out more money in wages than 
they actually have, chose to make the dispute turn upon 
the “colour bar.” The Rand, they preached, must be 
a white man’s reef—except, of course, for such mean, 
distasteful and laborious duties as they did not themselves 
wish to undertake. The lishman who reads about 
these events may be surprised, and ought to be shocked, 
to notice how little is said by the white miners on the 
Rand about the circumstances of the coloured labourers. 
A well-informed writer in the Round Table points out 
that the native labourer spends ten hours underground 
daily although, under the rules, he is allowed to work 
for only about five hours. Last November, General 
Smuts personally intervened to try to persuade the Mine 


Workers’ Union to consent to a reform of this system, 
which involves a scandalous waste of labour as 
well as unfairness to the natives. The leaders of the 
white miners, however, cared little for these things; they 
concentrated upon the “colour bar” as it affected them- 
selves and demanded that even in the general interest of 
reducing expenses no white men should be displaced by 
natives. 

This short-sighted egotism, feeding upon itself, gradually 
caused such a display of lawlessness and terrorism as one 
has come to associate with the psychological state of 
mind we have described. Murder became rampant; 
officials of the mines who held to their posts and tried to 
ee the mines from being flooded when the pump men 
eft their work were in some instances beaten to death; 

licemen were ambushed and killed; and the strikers 

uring several days of the rioting fired upon the defenceless 
natives, many of whom were killed. It is said that the Rand 
has become the last stronghold of Bolshevism. Certainly 
there has been an attempt at setting up a Provisional 
Government, that is to say, a revolutionary Government of 
some kind. The Morning Post states that one of the 
revolutionary leaders is a Russian passing under an English 
name. General Smuts himself has not gone further than to 
apply to the political movement the label of Syndicalism. 
e are thankful, in any case, to say that General Smuts 
was not in the least taken in by the revolutionaries’ familiar 
habit of calling themselves Labour and arrogating to 
themselves universal rights on the strength of the name. 
A proletarian oligarchy is not a bit the less infamous or 
tyrannical because the people who compose it are manual 
workers. They have no more right than any other class or 
group—in some senses they have much less right—to say 
“We are everybody.” General Smuts saw the danger and 
recognized that he must keep order or else allow South 
Africa to perish miserably. The talk of Labour members 
in the House of Assembly about “ opening negotiations” 
with the rioters in order “to avoid further loss of life” 
sounds superficially humane. But General Smuts knew 
that it really meant a surrender to crime and therefore 
death and damnation for decent government. He is an 
idealist, but he is also a soldier and a capable ruler. South 
Africa may well be grateful for that. Moreover, he is as 
capable as some of our own statesmen are incapable of 
remembering and being guided by experience. The 
psychology of the Rand is peculiar to itself, and he evidently 
had a lively recollection of the revolutionary movement 
in 1913 when the Independent Workers of the World tried 
to create chaos by a free use of dynamite. 

We spoke of the ible reactions from the Rand, and 
nobody who knows South Africa will underrate the danger 
of, first, the spread of what has been called the ‘‘ commando 

irit”—men rushing together to form armed groups for 
the redress of alleged grievances—and, secondly, violent 
disaffection among the natives all over South Africa as a 
reprisal for the death of their friends on the Rand. Really 
it is difficult to find the exact words to describe the anti- 
social infamy of which the revolutionaries on the Rand 
have been guilty. In an ultimate sense to provide pro- 
tection for the natives in the mines (as General Smuts 

romised to do and has tried to do) is to provide proteetion 
white people all over the country. 1t must be remem- 
bered that a white minority rules successfully only by 
prestige, by superior character and intellect, and by dis- 
seminating a sense that justice will be done to the very 
weakest and lowest. The principle which makes it possible 
for a white minority to rule also secures the safety of 
scattered white populations. It is to this principle that 
the rioters have tried to do a terrible injury, and their 
selfishness and callousness will be abhorred yi all decent 
people whatever specious political names may be used by 
the revolutionaries to disguise the abomination. 

The revolutionaries evidently thought that they could 


capture the sympathy of General Hertzog and would be 
able to exploit for their own pv his anti-British senti- 
ments. Fortunately, General Hertzog refused to be 


moved. Like General Smuts, he saw the danger. After 
all, in the end good may come out of evil, and that is what 
we hope for. The rising on the Rand must have shown 
all law-abiding persons, to whatever race they belong, 





that the enemy of South Africa is not the British 
Empire, but the spirit of revolution which has its cradle 
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on the Rand. It is to be hoped that the British and 
Dutch races will fight to disarm this real enemy and 
not waste their time in trying to prove or disprove, 
as the case may be, the existence of General Hertzog’s 


imaginary enemy. 





THE LOCK-OUT AND ITS ISSUES. 


I FX\HERE was not really very much hope of preventing 

the lock-out in the engineering trades last week ; 
such eleventh-hour attempts at keeping the peace as were 
made failed, and the lock-out notices duly took effect last 
Saturday. Still, we are not without hope that an arrange- 
ment will be come to before long, either as the result of 
the inquiry which we are extremely glad to see the men 
have asked for, or as the result of a further review of the 
situation by both sides. There is talk of another ballot 
by the men, and this in itself is a way out not to be quite 
ignored, because the majority at the original ballot, which 
turned down the advice of the Executive, was a small one 
and the ballot was remarkable for the number of 
abstentions. Hardly more than one man out of five 
troubled to vote, and though it would be unfair to say 
that those who abstained approved of the employers’ 
terms, it is at least a reasonable inference that as they 
did not vote they cannot have felt very strongly on the 
subject. 

The chief thing for the public to demand is the letting 
in of more light. The public is a very powerful third 
party to every industrial dispute, and in the case of pro- 
tracted struggles public opinion is in the end decisive. 
But what does the public know about the present dispute ? 
Very little indeed. The ostensible reason for the lock-out 
was a dispute about overtime, and the men earned some 
sympathy in pointing out that they were unwilling to 
work overtime while many of their mates were unemployed. 
On the other hand, employers do not demand overtime for 
fun. It is clearly a very expensive method of carrying 
on work. The public, however, is gradually discovering 
that behind the immediate pretext there is a great volume 
of unsettled issues between the employers and the employed. 
Overtime is only an incident in the complicated and far- 
reaching question of the exercise of managerial functions. 
The public, we think, has a right to complain, as we com- 
plained last week, that the employers have not made their 
case clear. That they have a pretty strong case we have 
no doubt whatever, but to allow it to be misjudged is not 
only a very unwise policy, but, in a sense, an offence against 
that powerful third. party, the public. We trust that the 
we, Ware breaking away from the bad example of the 
coalowners during the last great strike, will as quickly as 
possible issue a full explanation, which everybody can 
understand, of what they stand for. 

If the dispute had been only about overtime and the 
assertion by the employers of a right to decide without 
reference to the men when overtime is “ necessary,” the 
men would not have found it very difficult to reply. For 
in 1919 Sir Allan Smith was Chairman of the Employers’ 
delegation at the Joint Committee of the National Industrial 
Conference of Employers and Workers, and that Joint 
Committee recommended that the extent of overtime in 
any trade, and the conditions under which it may be 
worked, should be determined “by the representatives 
of the trade.” That seems to mean that before overtime 
is called for the representatives of the men should be 
consulted. Yet, apparently, engineering employers have 
refused to consult the unions in advance as regards over- 
time. Now, we can well believe that overtime has very 
often to be decided upon in a hurry in order to finish jobs 
which (owing to an under-estimate of the time required, 
or to slow working, or to mishaps with the machinery) 
require a few extra hours of labour when it is too late to 
arrange for another shift. It is easy to picture the despair 
of employers and foremen if work has to be rushed through 
in order to finish a contract at the appointed time and 
the representatives of the men when consulted about 
overtime import extraneous questions into the discussion 
and raise all sorts of pernickety objections. We know 
that on such occasions the conduct of the men’s repre- 
sentatives can be maddening, and it is not to be wondered 
at that the employers want to reach a boundary settle- 
ment once and for all about managerial functions. The 





—— have, in fact, definitely stated that this is their 
object. 

All we can say is that it was.a mistake ever to allow the 
public, through want of better information, to believe that 
overtime was a very material point in the controversy. 
Granted, however, that it is natural for the employers to 
wish to settle finally the question of who is captain of the 
ship, there are wise and unwise ways of approaching the 
subject. For one thing, it seems to us a bad policy to 
inscribe on a banner in any industrial struggle vague 

hrases like “ managerial functions” and “the proper 
unctions of trade unions.” What do these phrases mean ? 
Unless they are illustrated by definite cases they not only 
mean very little to the public but may, from their very 
vagueness, cause the men to go on resisting long after they 
might have agreed to terms had the facts been clearer. 
Take an analogy from quite another sphere. In 1914, 
in those unforgettable days when it was still not settled 
that we should have to go to war with Germany, the nation 
wandered in a mist of doubt because it could not apply 
to its own satisfaction the principles at stake. But directly 
Belgium was invaded everything seemed clear. The case 
had been stated. The material example had been given. 
That is the kind of clarifying illustration which we want 
now. 

We cannot agree to the idea that the workers have no 
right to a share in determining the conditions under which 
they work. We are told that if their present demands are 
granted it will be impossible for the engineering trades to 
carry on. It may be so, but owing to the want of clear 
information and specific instances we are still unable to 
judge. It will be remembered that in the past nearly 
every new demand by a trade union was met by the 
argument that it would be fatal to the industry concerned. 
We are not very much impressed, therefore, by the mere 
abstract cry of “ Wolf.” We want to see the wolf. We 
want to examine his teeth. It seems to us to be quite 
within the range of what is practicable to grant the men a 
considerable influence in certain matters which come 
broadly under the head of “management”; but we 
agree that it would be intolerable to allow trade unions, 
as such, to have a directing voice in matters of extreme 
delicacy where success or failure turns upon highly-trained 
knowledge of manufacturing processes or upon the quota- 
tion of prices and the selection of markets. 

A particular danger at the moment is that the extremists, 
those whom the ordinary British working man calls “ the 
Bolshies,” recognize that they are now given another 
chance, and not at all a bad one, of swinging Labour over 
to the extreme left. The violent and unscrupulous set 
of instructions issued in the name of Communism, and 
intercepted and published by Scotland Yard, are a very 
good example of what the Bolshies hope to do in the way 
of turning an ordinary industrial struggle into chaos and 
ultimate revolution. In these cireumstances the employers 
ought to be extraordinarily careful to give neither the 
public nor the locked-out men themselves the slightest 
excuse for saying that there is any victimization or that 
advantage is being taken of the men’s financial weakness 
to wipe out years of progress and thrust the men back 
into a condition from which they thought they had finally 
emerged. We know perfectly well that such objects are 
utterly repugnant to the mind of every decent employer 
in this country. But superfluous misunderstandings are 
none the less disastrous, and they may be made even more 
disastrous by some stupid phrasemonger, some bad 
employer, or some idiotic trade union .executive. It is 
an invaluable rule to bear in mind that when you are strong 
you can afford to be polite. But, as we have said, the 
chief thing needed at the moment is more light. There 
are issues behind the engineering dispute which the public 
have not yet suspected. Both employers and men know 
this, and they are inspired to a determination which the 
public has found it difficult to account for. So let the 
third party be taken into the confidence of bo*h. 





PAINTED PICTURES AND THE MIND’S EYE. 
A CCORDING to a great Italian archaeologist, Professor 
Lanciani, recent excavations in Rome have dis- 
covered an early Christian church whose wall paintings 
include portraits both of St. Peter and St. Paul—portraits 
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“realistic in style, perfectly characterized and certainly 

inted with the help of portraits from life.” Till we 
Sew more it is idle to speculate about his conten- 
tion; on the other hand, it is impossible but that the 
curiosity of the dullest Christian should be fired. Strong 
and unbroken traditions exist as to the appearance of the 
two apostles, and the earliest representations display 
strongly marked and invariable types. So far as St. Paul 
is concerned, the tradition can be traced to The Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, a book which most scholars consider was 
written no later than the middle of the second century, 
and which was very popular in the Early Church, though 
declared by St. Jerome to beapocryphal. These Acts tell of 
“a certain man named Onesiphorus,” who went out to 
meet Paul. He had heard from Titus what he was like, 
“* but had not seen him in the flesh, but only in the spirit.” 
He went along the road to Lystra and “ stood waiting for 
him, and he saw Paul coming, a man small in size, bald- 
headed, bandy-legged, well-built, with eyebrows meeting, 
rather long-nosed, full of grace. For sometimes he 
seemed like a man and sometimes he had the coun- 
tenance of an angel. And Paul, seeing Onesiphorus, 
smiled, and Onesiphorus said, Hail, O servant of the 
Blessed God.” 

Such a word-picture as this is convincing and could 
hardly have been invented, but it is one which inevitably 
raises in the mind of the reader a misgiving. Should we 
not be sadly disappointed if our passionate desire to know 
the features of the great and inspired men of the past were 
fulfilled. It is so unlikely, for instance, that a painted 
portrait of St. Paul would give the “ grace ” and magnetism 
which made men say he had the face of an angel—and so 
likely that all we should see would be the face of a Jew. 
Probably that was all that appeared to the eyes of the 
Roman authorities, and though a poor Christian painter 
might have seen much more, that is all he would probably 
be able to give. It is thinkable, no doubt, that the 
tradition of St. Luke may be true and that the beloved 
physician may have painted the apostle, but even then we 
must suppose the evangelist to wield an inspired brush, as 
well as pen, if he was to add greatly to our knowledge of 
St. Paul. Should we not be a little afraid lest any pictures 
of the apostles should impress too distinctly upon our 
minds the physical uliarities of their race? What 
would Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton say ? The work and 
the personality of all the world’s greatest men can scarcely 
be said to belong to any race or time, and it is possible 
that that immortal work might be somewhat defaced 
by the sudden imprint wpon it of its author’s mortal 
similitude. 

It is to all Englishmen a regret that we have no real idea 
of what Shakespeare looked like. The existing pictures 
tell us almost nothing. The fates have been hard on 
us. We know far more about Dante’s face than we 
do about Shakespeare’s. If it were possible that Holbein could 
have lived another half century, and a portrait by him could 
be suddenly discovered and its genuineness proved, would 
we not all be ready to stand a poll-tax if we could buy it 
for the nation? Suppose we were faced with the choice 
of a great portrait or another great play, which should we 
choose ? daily, if we really want to know more about 
Shakespeare and his genius there can be no doubt. 
But it may be said the answer depends on whether the 
chooser is an artist or a man of letters.. We think not, 
because the portrait would not shed more light upon 
Shakespeare than it shed upon the artist. It would not, 
if it were a great picture, be solely concerned with Shake- 
speare; and the critic who looked upon it solely as an 
interpretation would not be a critic. We should all be 
wild to see it, and all true lovers of Shakespeare would be 
disappointed. If only, like Michelangelo, he could have 
portrayed himself! If we could find a really good word 
portrait by Ben Jonson—a real confession of his full 
mind about Shakespeare—it would tell us more. The 
picture we make in our mind’s eye—the vision, that is, 
which we get of men when their words have become part 
of the stuff of our minds—changes as we change. The 
Shakespeare we saw as boys was not the Shakespeare we 
see in middle life, but about a portrait, a good convincing 


portrait, there is something “once and for all.” How 
much do the portraits of the great men of thought who are 
lately dead add to our knowledge of them? What about 





Wordsworth or Darwin or Browning? Will our grand- 
children appraise their greatness better by gazing upon 
their features ? Are the verdicts of history much affected 
by pictures? Sometimes, no doubt, they are. The 
Stuarts owe an immense debt to their.pairiters, but the 
Stuarts were not men of thought. How much does Lincoln 
owe to his representations? It is too soon to say. Can 
we imagine even caring to go to look at a portrait of Pepys! 
On the other hand, Johnson’s face is, as it were, an illu- 
minating illustration—always before our eyes when we 
read Boswell. 

To compare small things with large and fact with fiction, 
no one nowadays not a child wants to read an illustrated 
novel. Even Thackeray’s own pictures add little except 
to the worth of an edition. The old novels are brought out 
from time to time with new pictures attached to them, 
tut those who love Miss Austen and Fanny Burney, not 
to mention greater names further back, never look at them. 
Some child newly from school may be persuaded to read by 
them, or persuaded to turn over the leaves of an acceptable 
gift-book, and that is all. 

If our descendants in the far future want to know what 
the prominent men and the great crowds of this generation 
were like they will probably be able to see them at the 
nearest educational cinema, unless, indeed, our present 
civilization, with all its many inventions, is doomed. It 
is possible, however, that public taste will have changed. 
To-day we have a horror of anachronisms, but in a people 
with no genuine love of history and no historic memory 
that may not last. Shakespeare must have known, just 
as well as we know, that iis Thanes were Elizabethans and 
his Italians Englishmen. He was not concerned with 
“the accident of birth.” The Italian painters of the 
Renaissance knew just as well as Holman Hunt knew 
that the Palestinian and Italian landscapes were different 
and that Scriptural scenes were ill-staged in Florentine 
houses. However, they did not care. They thought 
environment was of little importance where the things 
common to human nature were concerned, and that the 
truth of the Book of Job was no more affected by the 
nature of his habitation or his habit than by his writing 
materials. All mental fashions come round again and 
again, though they are only concerned with what we might 
call superficial things. They affect the educated and 
the learned more than the simple, who know nothing about 
any superficialities but those they see around them, and 
who rather dislike the unfamiliar and flatten out the per- 
spective of the past and turn their backs upon it muttering 
their favourite catchword, “ old-fashioned.” Education 
gives a sense of time. It is doubtful what effect it has 
upon a sense of eternity. An imaginary modern portrayal 
of St. Paul’s face would give to a pious Scotswoman whose 
mind has been nourished upon his Epistles far more pleasure 
than anything Professor Lanciani could show her. But 
educated men and women, however they may theorize 
and discount disappointment, must await with breathless 
eagerness his further revelations. 





BELLS. 


NE cannot speak of the wilderness that surrounds 
the cities of men unless one also speaks of bells. 
For they are sons of that wilderness held to ransom by 
men in their towers of stone till they shall divulge the 
secrets of space and time and disclose the mystery of their 
own power. And yet that ransom is never paid, because 
those secrets can never be revealed. The aesthetic, which 
can analyse the sombre majesty of Beethoven and the 
fragile charm of Mozart, cannot constrain nto any category 
the wild solemnity of bells. No formula can reconcile 
their classic ecstasy with their romantic calm. For their 
resonance embraces all the music of all the ages. And in 
their vibrating tones the soul of the wilderness of beauty 
makes itself heard, but in a language which few can 
understand and none translate. 

So it js that those that have striven to interpret that 
language have fallen back on the desperate resource of 
repeating the sonorous monosyllable, “ bells—bells— 
bells,” almost like an idle rhyme, in discreet and indirect 
confession of their impotence to translate that terse and 
moving speech—as if by mere echo the word might convey 
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its own significance. They have begun their essays and 
their poems by attempting to speak for bells and have 
ended in despair by letting the bells speak for themselves— 
as if a captured citizen of Mars could make himself under- 
stood to men of this earth by endless reiteration of his own 
strange phrases. 

Yet not all bells know this mastery. Not the utilitarian, 
the constabulary bell, that hammers out in surly mechanical 
strokes the passing of time, that summons slaves to rise and 
toil, until, when the day has lost its youth, it releases them 
again to brief leisure and exhausted sleep. It is at the 
point where campanology begins, at the point where bells 
almost merge into formal music, that all this spiritual 
meaning arises and all this emotional force is born. Not 
that even such bells owe any debt to the power of formal 
music, to which they are anterior, both in their history and 
in their essence. They are at once more primitive and 
more subtle. Born in a distant age amid the “old un- 
happy far-off things,” they seem to have brought down 
into the present the spirit of those days which modern 
elaborations strive in vain to recall. Perhaps the same 
paradox may be seen in the development of literature— 
so that all the cunning of Conrad cannot ensnare half the 
romance inherent in the Odyssey. And it is the spirit of 
romance, which is at once the motive and the aim of all the 
art of modern days. We strive to capture it with bow and 
string, with brush and pen and chisel. We catch only its 
shadow. But a plain peal of bells, quivering along a slow 
south-west wind over a wooded bill on a still summer 
evening, can grasp and hold that elusive spirit with all the 
ease, the power, and the simplicity of geniur An exalted 
sorrow, a tranquil joy, an enraptured peace—these are the 
elements of that spirit. And seldom can any modern art 
convey those elements to the soul. At best a mere in- 
tellectual perception of them is the most that is conveyed 
in general. But the bells throb with the pure emotion 
that brought life into being. At the point where art falls 
faint and philosophy pauses and science can see no further, 
that final, that ultimate music beckons onwards to illimit- 
able aspirations and immeasurable hopes. It engulfs 
past and present and future and sundering distances 
until time is no more and space is gone and there 
remains only the human soul transfigured into conscious 
eloquence, 

It is thus that the song of bells seems to possess a pro- 
tective power, as if they held a shield of sound along the 
heavens to guard mankind against the blunt assaults of 
the solitudes of space, against the stealthy approach of 
hostile presences that dwell between the stars. And even 
as the most august guardians of man, his most solemn gods, 
have ever been invoked to assist in even the least of his 
concerns, so has this rarest melody been tamed and 
diverted to meaner services—gathering citizens to arms 
and to their flag, averting from ripe vineyards the ominous 
clouds, hailing with forced joy the marriages of kings, 
ringing farewells to the dead. 

But it is in old cities that bells chime best. For there 
they are attuned to the spirit of the place, and the weathered 
towers are as old as they. There they can speak in moving 
and measured tones, as if impelled to confident eloquence 
by the presence of familiar frends. To hear them thus is 
to know for ever their music, their influence, their pro- 
tective power. ... The long June day has drawn its last 
pale flames from the deepened heaven, from the silent 
river. It is midnight in Oxford. A hundred bells, a 
thousand bells, hail midnight among ten thousand towers. 
Ten thousand towers soar up on omnipotent wings into the 
summer midnight. They are the eagles of human medita- 
tion spreading omnipotent wings against the powers of 
darkness, against the principalities of time. The dominion 
of darkness and the cruel tyranny of time fall faint against 
the guardian wings. And the sleeping light is unquenched 
and the timeless city is unchanged. No shadow of the 
oncoming death falls through the omnipotent wings. No 
stellar dust of approaching age drifts down upon the 
immortal stone. The human challenge of the hundred 
bells, the thousand bells, retorts the dull mockery of the 
universe, The city sleeps on, a child sleeping unafraid in 
the open field of eternity. 

And the bells maintain their everlasting vigilance. 


RvussELL GREEN. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





MARKET FACTORS. 


CONFLICTING INFLUENCES—CHEAP MONEY EXPEC: 
TATIONS — POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS — THE 
COMING BUDGET—CAPITALIZING PENSIONS—THE 
TRADE OUTLOOK—NEED FOR CO-OPERATION. 

[To tHe Eprron or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Srr,—After experiencing a fairly substantial reaction 
as a result of political developments, the stock markets 
have become cheerful again, and at the moment of writing 
investment stocks are again ascending, while there has 
been a renewed rush for the fresh issues of capital offered 
at the beginning of the week. The reaction which com- 
menced at the end of last week was mainly caused by the 
news from India and the deplorable indiscretion on the 
part of Mr. Montagu, while the revolution on the Rand in 
the guise of Labour difficulties was a contributing factor, 
and matters were not helped by the engineering dispute 
at home. I refer to these matters because they enable me 
to sum up in a sentence the conditions and prospects of the 
stock markets at the moment. Briefly, the direct factors 
operating, such as expectations of very cheap money in 
April and May, the likelihood of a reduction in the Income- 
tax, and the possibility of a new Government loan before 
June, all warrant expectations of a still higher level in some 
of the leading investment stocks. The question, however, 
which imparts uncertainty to the position is whether these 
factors will be allowed to work unhindered or whether their 
effect may be completely marred by political developments 
becoming sufficiently disturbing. Apparently, there is 
such confidence in many quarters with regard to the 
probable effect of the favourable influences I have referred 
to that the tendency is to risk either political or social 
developments becoming immediately serious. Every now 
and then, however, as was the case last week, developments 
in India, or in Ireland, or elsewhere, are of a sufficiently 
impressive character to make the semi-speculator, if not 
the actual investor, a little nervous with regatd to the 
outlook. I should certainly be sorry to say that the 
caution was not to be commended. 


* m4 x * 


The final official estimates of National Expenditure for 
the coming year show that the recommendations of the 
Economy Committee, backed as they have been by strong 
public support, have not been without their effect, and 
Budget prospects are becoming a little brighter in the sense 
that the chances are increasing of a small legitimate surplus 
arising as distinct from a surplus reached by some unsound 
financial schemes such as the suggested capitalizing of 
Pensions to which I referred last week. It looks as though 
the Budget would show a total estimated expenditure of 
only just over £900,000,000, assuming, of course, that 
provision is made for the commencement of the service on 
our Debt to the United States. For the current year the 
estimated Revenue was £1,216,000,000, so that on any 
such estimates for the coming year there would be the huge 
surplus of £300,000,000. Needless to say, however, any 
such figure is impossible. In the first place, it looks as 
though the actual Revenue for the current year would fall 
about £100,000,000 below expectations, mainly owing 
to the disappointment in the matter of Excess Profits Duty. 
In the coming Budget E.P.D. will disappear altogether on 
the Revenue side, the only question being as to what may 
be the Government’s liability to those who will be claiming 
repayment by reason of trade losses. Income-tax Revenue 
is also likely in the coming year to show the effect of the 
recent trade depression, while it can scarcely be expected 
that there will be a repetition of the Government sales of 
War stores, which last year totalled £158,000,000. If the 
Chancellor, therefore, should make sound and cautious 
estimates of Revenue, it is difficult to see how any reduction 
in the Income-tax beyond one shilling could be achieved, 
although there is now much talk of a “ popular” Budget, 
providing for a two-shilling reduction in the tax (involving 
over £100,000,000) and a reduction in the Beer Duty. 
Moreover, in considering the great reduction achieved in 
the Expenditure Estimates for the coming year it is impos- 
sible to forget that last year subsequent Supplementary 
Estimates totalled something like £120,000,000! 
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Of course, if the Chancellor were to introduce some 
scheme for capitalizing Pensions, in other words, for 
borrowing the money to increase his so-called surplus, 
it would be quite possible to achieve even more in the 
way of age ey, Berges > and although in common, I 
think, with the best opinions in the City I must regard 
such schemes as unsound and ill-advised, it may be well 
to consider for a moment the a +t which is very 
often put forward in support them. Briefly, and 
perhaps crudely, stated, the idea is that owing to the 
present weight of taxation and its injurious effect upon 
trade it would be better, even at the cost of a less sound 
balance-sheet and a further increase in the National Debt, 
to relieve materially the burden of taxation so that industry 
might feel the good effects and that a revival in trade 
might also bring automatically fresh grist to the Exchequer. 
The argument is ingenious, but I think it is fallacious. 
In the first place, there would be the risk of further large 
_ Government loans, causing fresh inflation and therefore 
creating an unsound, rather than a sound, industrial 
revival. In the second place, and because no real economy 
would be involved, it would only be a case of taking in 
money with one hand from the investor and handing it 
out with the other to the taxpayer, with the net result 
that the financial balance-sheet itself, and with it the 
credit of the nation, would be weakened. In the third 
place, and most important of all, it is to be feared that this 
means for producing an unsound, but conceivably popular, 
Budget would be to check all movements in the direction 
of national economy, because owing to the public 
being deceived by the remission in taxation there would be 
a relaxation in that vigilance on the part of the community 
which gives the only ible hope of the much greater 
economies that are still needed. 


ok * * * 


Meanwhile, the trade position of the country continues 
to occasion anxiety. It is true that as regards our adverse 
balance of trade the latest figures for February show a 
greatly improved position, owing, however, not so much 
to any marked expansion in exports as to a slump in the 
value of our imports. That, however, means that any 
trade revival would probably have to be preceded by 
large purchases of raw materials from abroad, a point 
to be borne in mind when considering the outlook for the 
foreign exchanges. Of course, the plain fact about the 
trade situation is that while we may have improvement 
in this and that direction, there cannot be any revival 
on a big scale until the economi¢ chaos in so many of the 
countries of Europe has been at least partially relieved. 
It remains to be seen whether the Genoa Conference will 
or will not materialize, but from the outset the City has 
never been disposed to hope for very much from such a 
—— The intermingling of politics with finance and 

usiness seems in itself to be fatal to success, and although 
the process must be slow, it will probably be found that 
not along the lines of Political Cabana, but by co- 
operation between the business community here and in 
America would be found the only means for financing 
@ revival in international trade. 
* * * * 


It almost looks, however, as though the trade depression, 
with its attendant misfortunes, might have to go further 
before this need for co-operation is sufficiently impressed 
upon those immediately concerned, and especially, I 
think, is this so with regard to this country and the United 
States. During the past week we have had what has been 
described by some journals as a “bomb-shell” in the 
shape of the presentation by America of certain demands 
for the reimbursement of the expenses of American troo 
on the Rhine. Even those, however, who describe the 
development as a “ bomb-shell” seem to admit that the 
demands are reasonable. The only inference, therefore, 
would seem to be that the authorities here and in France 
can scarcely have been in vital touch with the authorities 
in America or the development would hardly have come 
as a sudden surprise. A few years ago, when we were at 
war, it was easy to see that only by the closest co-operation 
between all the Allies, including America, could victory 
be secured. It is time that both the political and financial 
communities in the various countries concerned realized 
that this same close co-operation is essential for a while 





longer if international financial prosperity is to be restored, 

or it might perhaps more properly be said if international 

— disasters are to be averted—I am, Sir, yours 
ithfull 


The City, March 15th. Artnur W. Krppy. 
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“HOW TO KEEP WELL.”—A SCHEME OF 

RURAL LECTURES. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrarox.’’] 
Sm,—I think your readers will be interested in a scheme 
which is being carried out by the Joint Council of the British 
Red Cross Society and Order of St. John. By a series of 
progressive and co-ordinated lectures they are attempting to 
give the village women of England some help in the preserva- 
tion of their own health and that of their families. On the 
principle that ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure,” these lectures 
try to teach how to raise the resistance power of the individual 
so that a high level of health may be maintained. The dual 
aspect of disease is dwelt upon; it is shown that the “seed” of 
infection is not dangerous except when it finds suitable “ soil ” 
for its cultivation and that the “soil” is conditioned by the 
degree of health or bodily resistance. The motto attached to 
the syllabus runs as follows :—‘ Health is not the opposite of 
illness, but a positive state which can be preserved and main- 
tained.” The syllabus, of course, also dwells on the way in 
which the mental condition affects the bodily health. After 
four preliminary lectures on elementary physiology and 
hygiene, it takes the members of the family one by one and 
endeavours to give help on the special problems which confront 
the mother in the health education of her children at different 
ages. 

In order to provide audiences likely to be interested in these 
lectures, the Joint Council approached the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes and suggested tours among their 
members, with the result that the whole course of seven 
lectures is given in each village comprised in the tour in the 
county chosen. At the moment these lectures are being given 
in the following counties :—Surrey, Hampshire (two tours), 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire; and it is an exceedingly moderate 
estimate to say that between three and four hundred women 
are listening to them every week. Further tours are arranged 
for Staffordshire (two tours), East Sussex, Dorset and Essex. 

That these lectures, even at the beginning of the scheme, 
are exciting great interest may be gathered from the reports 
from the lecturers of the animated discussions which follow 
each lecture and the intelligent questions which are asked by 
the audiences. Further, in one county the lecturer has already 
been asked in many institutes to furnish a list of simple text- 
books which could be added to the institute libraries, and 
which would help the women of the villages in the further 
study of this most important subject. The title of the lectures 
is that given at the head of this letter—‘* How to Keep Well.” 

Sir Napier Burnett, M.D., who has organized the scheme 
for the Joint Council, has chosen a very interesting staff of 
lecturers. These ladies have all taken the two years’ course 
of training for Health Visitors. Some of them are also Trained 
Nurses, but this is not insisted upon. Sir Napier has been 
fortunate in finding no difficulty in obtaining the services of 
women who not only have the necessary qualifications but 
are all enthusiasts in the matter of health training. They 
one and all eagerly took up this pioneer work, some ef them even 
giving up excellent positions for its sake, and the reports of 
their lectures which have already been received justify the 
confidence which Sir Napier feels in his staff. 

Whether the Joint Council will generously find the funds 
to start the good work again next winter is uncertain, for, 
as may be imagined, the experiment is expensive, although 
the value to the health of the nation greatly exceeds the money 
spent. There are between two and three thousand Women’s 
Institutes in the Kingdom, the membership of which reaehes 
to nearly one hundred thousand. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the value to the country could these hundred thousand women 
all be taught in their turn “ how to keep well.” 

My part in the experiment is the humble one of organizing 
the tours, but as all reports come to me I can speak with 
knowledge of the appreciation with which the lectures have 
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met, Should any ef your readers be sufficiently interested 
to ask for further details of the scheme I shall be very glad 
to supply them if they will write to me, care of the Spectator 
Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Amy STRACHEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>>———— 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs‘ are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} sninninatiialp . 


DOES LOYALTY PAY? A SERIOUS 
ULSTER. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Smr,—Does loyalty pay? This is a question that is being 
asked throughout Ulster at the present time, and the local 
Unionist leaders are finding great difficulty in giving an 
answer which will square with the facts. The question is 
admittedly a serious one, and upon the answer depend far- 
reaching consequences not only for Ulster but for England. 
Loyalty is a plant of tender growth. It requires careful 
nurture, and once weakened or withered is hard to revive. 
The loyalty of Ulster is not of recent origin. It dates far 
back into history, and has its roots deeply embedded in the soil. 
The air is impregnated with loyalty—that loyalty which is not 
of the ephemeral kind, but steadfast and enduring—and hence 
the sons and daughters of Ulster grow up with a sturdy 
reverence and deep affection for King and country. 

The people of Ulster have nearly always had trying times. 
Their path has never been a bed of roses. They have never been 
pampered with doles and bounties. Theirs has been the 
upward battle, the sterner task. They have had to rely on 
their own industry, their unflinching courage, their indomit- 
able perseverance. They have had to work out their own 
salvation, and if they have “ made good” they have them- 
selves alone to thank. Their shipbuilding yards are the envy 
of the world. Their linen productions are in demand by every 
civilized community, while there is nothing to compare with 
their ropeworks and tobacco manufactories. Through good 
and evil report Ulster has stood the test. Her people have 
never been found wanting. What of her record in the Great 
War? Some 75,000 Ulstermen voluntarily enlisted, over 
£1,000,000 was contributed to War charities, and a sum of 
about £100,000,000 was invested in War Loans. The Ulster 
Volunteer Force, about which there has been so much talk, was 
raised to prevent the disruption of the Empire, to maintain 
the British connexion, and to keep the Union Jack flying in 
Ireland. Ulstermen have borne long and suffered much for the 
sake of their country. They have been buffeted and kicked and 
trampled upon. Yet they have remained loyal. But a change 
is coming over them—slowly, but none the less surely—and 
they aro beginning to realize that only the disloyal, dis- 
contented, and clamorous receive any attention. To secure 
redress, or, rather, to have the most preposterous demands 
conceded, one has only to trample upon the lion’s tail; and to 
hasten the concessions the tail may be mangled. Experience is 
teaching Ulster that loyalty is at a discount. The 1920 Act, 
which caused the King to open with due solemnity the Northern 
Parliament, has been treated as a scrap of paper, and His 
Majesty’s plea that Southern Ireland should follow the noble 
example of Northern Ireland has been treated with scorn. 
The loyalists have now been spurned and cast aside by those 
who had repeatedly promised to stand by them. A day of 
reckoning is, however, approaching, and the people of Ulster 
tell those politicians who desire to retain office at the price of 
betrayal that whatever others may do they will never break 
their solemn pledges, and will never submit to a Sinn Fein 
Parliament in Dublin. The loyalists of Ulster never sought 
a Northern Parliament, but to please and satisfy a weak and 
vacillating Government they accepted it, and have since been 
responsible for administration in the Six County area. Such 
has always been the course of Irish history. When sacrifices 
have had to be made, ostensibly in the interests of peace, the 
law-abiding citizens have been called upon, while the agitators, 
murderers, and assassins have been palliated and given the 
place of honour. 

Sinn Feiners of both schools have rejected the 1920 Act, and 
it is probable that they will also reject the Free State offered 
to them with such a flourish of trumpets. Why should they 
accept such a restricted form of Government? Their murder 
campaign has been hitherto most successful, and apparently 
they have only to continue it in order to achieve their goal. 
That goal is the subjection and downfall of Ulster and the 
complete and unchallenged control of all Ireland. When that 
time comes there will not be a vestige of British rule in the 
once fair Isle of Saints. Talk of freedom! All who know 
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what is going on in Southern Ireland to-day know that thg 
only freedom is confined to the gunmen ang extremist minority, 
while the Protestants and loyalists dare not publicly express an 
opinion adverse to that of their tyrants. That is proved by 
what is taking place in Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary. What 
will the position be when the country is entirely in the hands 
of Sinn Fein, which owes no allegiance to His Majesty the 
King? It cannot be said by English politicians that they have 
not been warned. Throughout the whole of history the Roman 
Catholic Irish have been rebels against Britain. Down 
through the ages they have had their secret societies and 
murder organizations. Sinn Fein is the offspring of these 
bloodstained bodies. Its methods and atrocities are similar 
to those which have stained the annals of Ireland in bygone 
days. It was O’Donovan Rossa who said, “I hold that every 
Englishman who goes into Ireland for the purpose of adminis- 
tering English law should be slain within twenty-four hours.” 
Has this policy not been carried out by the Sinn Feiners? All 
the Government Services are honeycombed with Sinn Feiners. 
No official telegram or telephone message can be sent without 
Sinn Fein headquarters being acquainted with the contents. 
The telephone wires are tapped and private and official con- 
versations overheard. Proposed raids for arms and ammuni- 
tion are known to Sinn Fein long before the time fixed for the 
military and police to act. What a travesty! Roman Catholic 
children have always been imbued with the anti-English spirit, 
and now the Roman Catholic schoolmasters, paid by the 
British Government, have openly declared their colours, even 
in Ulster. All these things have been known to the loyalists 
not only of Ulster but throughout Ireland. Warnings have 
been given time and again, but England, blind to her own 
interest, has refused to believe them, or believing them has 
refused to act. 

What is the attitude of the British Labour Party? It is 
difficult to understand. Why do they favour those who, on 
every available opportunity, make it quite plain that they 
detest everything British except British money? The Sinn 
Feiners have constantly ignored the British Trade Unions, 
and yet they can always rely on the support of the so-called 
representatives of Labour in Great Britain. Would these 
Labour leaders not be much better employed in looking after 
the interests of those who pay them than of bolstering up 
those whose object is to prostrate the efforts of legitimate 
Trade Unionists who are trying to help the Empire? At least 
80 per cent. or 85 per cent. of the Trade Unionists of Ulster are 
loyal to their Trade Unions as well as to the Throne and Con- 
stitution. They do not tolerate the gospel of Sinn Fein, 
Bolshevism, o11 Communism to be preached in their midst. As 
a consequence there are few, if any, strikes in Ulster, so that 
the funds of their Unions are not frittered away. Yet it is the 
members of the disloyal seetion who are always catered for, and 
for whom the fatted calf is killed. Is it any wonder that 
Ulster asks, “Does loyalty pay?” Has Ulster been too loyal 
in the past? Too loyal to those who apparently only value and 
appreciate her loyalty when it suits themselves. Has Ulster 
been too long engaged in casting pearls before swine? In view 
of the cold, hard facts borne in upon them by recent events, 
can the Ulster people be blamed if they come to the conclusion 
that the only loyalty that pays is loyalty to themselves?—I am, 
Sir, &., W. Grant. 

Belfast. 

{The men of Northern Ireland have received neither grati- 
tude nor sympathy; and no wonder they are sore and bitter. 
But they must not despair. Also they must remember that 
they have thousands of warm friends in England. We are 
certain that the end will prove these sincere and steadfast 
Ulstermen have saved themselves by their own exertions, and we 
have no doubt whatever that the final verdict of history will 
be that they saved Ireland by their example. Southern Ireland 
must now become responsible for her own destiny, and, that 
being so, the more complete the responsibility the better— 
provided always that proper precautions are taken to protect 
the loyalists and to help them to leave the South if that is 
their desire. The experiment, however, is doomed to failure, 
and at. last the South of Ireland, ruined by the miseries of 
civil tumult, will beg for reunion with Great Britain.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





THE ENGINEERS’ LOCK-OUT. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Smr,—I do not know whether the officials of the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation will reply to your article on the lock- 
out, and in case they do not the views of one of the rank and 
file of the employers may be of use in enabling readers of the 
Spectator to form an opinion on the merits of the case. The 


subject of overtime is only one phase of an attempt of the 
extremists among the men to obtain a share in the control of 
the industry, and the employers, rightly or wrongly, do not 
believe in the advantages of dual control. 


As, however, so 
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much is being made of overtime, I propose to deal only with 
it. In the first place, it is obvious that no employer could 
possibly desire to impose overtime as a regular system, for the 
very good reason that it is a costly and inefficient method of 
production. When a man works overtime he is paid half as 
much again as his ordinary day wage rate, and no employer 
desires to increase his costs in this way unless he is compelled 
to do so. It is only when an emergency arises, therefore, that 
the employer asks for overtime, e.g., should an unexpected 
delay occur which would prevent a piece of machinery being 
completed in time to catch a certain steamer, or to avoid a 
penalty which would be incurred by failure to deliver by a 
given date. The decision in such cases has generally to be 
made quickly, and if the matter has to be referred to the local 
branch of the Trade Union, most of the members of which 
know nothing ahout the facts of the case, a rapid decision is 
impossible. One does not expect the captain of a ship to 
consult the crew in an emergency; it is his job to decide for all. 
The Unions imply that an alternative to overtime is to 
employ more men, but no such alternative exists, or tlie 
employer would be only too glad to adopt it. In many kinds 
of work one cannot put more men on to the job without their 
heing in one another’s way, and in other kinds of work the 
number of machines available decides the matter. It is not 
practicable to start a night shift and get together all the 
necessary staff for a short period. The employers do not pre- 
tend for a moment that the Unions should not make repre- 
sentations about overtime if they consider that it is being 
abused, nor do they regard such representations as improper. 
Full provision is made in the existing agreements for this to 
be done, but what the employers do ask is that pending con- 
sideration of such representations the men should take the 
master’s instructions. Surely that is not an unreasonable 
proposition, but it is one that the members of the A.E.U. have 
refused to agree to.—I am, Sir, &c., Norrs-West. 





THE C.0.S.: A NECESSARY SOCIAL FUNCTION. 

(To tae Evitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Str,—Like every other institution which depends on private 
support, the Charity Organization Society is to-day straitened 
for funds. May 1 point out, repeating no doubt in some 
measure what others have said, for indeed the point is obvious 
and fundamental, the nature of the claim which 1t makes on 
all who see the future of this country as the future of a neigh- 
bourly democracy? ‘lhe position of the Charity Organization 
Society is now, I take it, plain and single. It began some fifty 
years ago with a body of believers largely, though not wholly, 
belonging to the more well-to~<io classes. They had a great 
faith and a great enthusiasm. By hard labour, practical social 
work in the most varied directions, and an absolute and un- 
failing resolve to have no respect of persons, the Society, I 
think, has wholly purged itself of initial crudities and narrow- 
nesses, and stands now as the non-class representative of trained 
neighbourly assistance and wise and efficiently organized 
administration. It is not, if ever at all it was, a class-conscious 
body of the well-to-do. It is a spirit and a propaganda inspired 
with the impulse and necessity of doing and teaching for a 
time what the people at large are ultimately to do and to learn. 
It is correlative, one might urge, to the movement for adult 
education which Lord Haldane is so wisely and ¢o enthu- 
siastically advocating. It is spreading in detailed social 
practice what adult education is spreading in intellectual 
enlightenment, 

In all these matters the duty of those who for the moment 
have opportunity and ability is one and the same. It is to 
keep the flame alive and to spread it, until by degrees it comes 
to be alight in every town and village. The most competent 
workers will one day be the wage-earners, who best know 
where the shoe pinches. But the wage-earners to-day have too 
many things on their hands, and only a few of them compara- 
tively can attend to complex social Administration—compara- 
tively, for very many do, and are the cream of the movement— 
as only a few of them comparatively can attend thoroughly 
and completely to intellectual advance. We appeal, then, to 
those who can to keep the work alive in order progressively 
to hand it over, like scholarship and science and government, 
to the people of England as their interest and capacity grows. 
That is our hope and vision, and for anything less I at jeast 
would not have given years of labour, and I believe Sir Charles 
.Loch would say the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxshott. Bernarp Bosanquer. 





THE C.0.S. AND THE CLERGY. 
(To rue Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Any testimony to the invaluable operations of the Charity 
Organization Society, such as has appeared in your columns, 
would be incomplete without a reference to the aid the Society 
gives to the parochial clergy. My own experience has shown 





me that the C.0.S. can help the clergyman as the doctor helps 
the nurse. The wise parish priest sits on the local committee 
himself and introduces his friends there. He co-operates with 
the Society in raising funds and helps it to find recruits for 
voluntary work. When he is confronted by a puzzling problem 
of distress he brings his patient before the committee to hear 
what its wisdom and experience would advise. When the case 
involves relief that is out of the clergyman’s power to obtain— 
admission to some hospital or home or the grant of some largo 
sum—he uses the committee to obtain this relief, takitg care 
to be himself the almoner. Should the decision go against the 
applicant, and a refusal be considered the best way to help 
him, the wise clergyman loyally accepts it in the best interests 
of his patient. Such co-operation between Church and 
C.O.8. is of the highest value in a parish: It discourages hasty 
and ill-advised doles; it diminishes the risk of overlapping and 
of giving opportunity to the cadger and malingerer; and it 
widens the clergyman’s horizon, enabling him to view social 
problems from a broadly humane standpoint rather than from 
the ecclesiastical angle. 

Let me instance one other way in which the C.O.S. can and 
does render important help to the clergy. It provides a capital 
opportunity for voluntary workers to obtain a thorough train- 
ing in social service. If every city parish contained two or 
three workers who had undergone the C.OU.S. course of training 
and gained the C.O.S. certificate, how much more efficient and 
effective would be the Church’s contribution to the solution of 
the problems that vex our generation! A prudent elergyman 
persuades the women of leisure and means in his parish to 
obtain this training, and thereby secures an invaluable rein- 
forcement in his struggle against poverty and disease. In 
such ways co-operation with the C.O.S. will effect an extra- 
ordinary improvement in the working of many parishes.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Percy M. Kincston 

(Bishop; late Vicar of St. George’s, Camberwell). 

99 North Side, Clapham Common. 





SOCIAL TRAINING AND THE C.OS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—Will you allow me to add my testimony to that of Miss 
Tuke and Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon regarding the value of tho 
practical training given through the District Committees of 
the Charity Organization Society? The Ratan Tata Depart- 
ment of Social Science and Administration in the University 
of London has from the first sent students to work under the 
guidance of secretaries of the Society in all parts of London. 
The value of the experience thus gained is very great, and it 
is enhanced for the beginner particularly by the object-lesson 
afforded in all the Society’s work of care, devotion, and 
thoroughness.—l am, Sir, &c., Epwarp J. Urwice 
(Joint Head of the Department). 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Strect, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 





THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 


“What we are concerned with, and what we implore the 
Unionist rank and file to consider, and to consider at ence, is 
how to save the Unionist Party from destruction.” 





Srr,—At the close of your second leading article (Mareh 11th), 
recalling your prophetic views of what the Prime Minister 
would do to the Unionist Party, occurs the passage quoted 
above. So true is it that “evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” and that Mr. Lloyd George has so corrupted the 
Unionist leaders that the rank and file stand aghast at the 
tragic abandonment of every shred of Unionist principle and 
every rag of self-respect. Now, if your leaders have been falso 
to their principles, what are you to do in the rank and file? Is 
it quite fair to blame somebody else, e.g., Mr. Lloyd George? 
If your leaders have betrayed you, stand up to them and tell 
them so, and it is the only way to save the Unionist Party from 
destruction. It may interest your readers to know that the 
rank and file in this polling district (1,700 voters) have taken 
matters into their own hands, and at the annual meeting of 
the Bollington and Pott Shrigley Unionist Association, with a 
large attendance of members, passed the following resolution, 
nem. con., almost every hand being hoisted in its favour :— 
Resolved: 

1. That this annual meeting of the Bollington and Pott 
Shrigley Conservative and Unionist Association wishes to put 
on record its deep regret that the leaders of the Unionist Party 
have forfeited the right to use the name “ Unionist,” inasmuch 
as they have voted for “ Home Rule.” 

2. Further, that it regrets its leaders’ surrender te murder 
and assassination. 

3. Further, that they have made it possible that the pledges 
given to the Ulster Parliament may be broken. 

4. Further, that the loyal Irish in the South and West of 
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Ireland should never have been abandoned to the tender 
mercies of their enemies. 

5. Further, that a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. A. 
Chamberlain, The Lord Chancellor, Sir A. J. Sykes, Bt., M.P. 
(our Unionist (?) member), Brig.-General E. Makins, D.S.O. 
(our prospective candidate). 

All the Coalition leaders are responsible for the tragic cata- 
logue of catastrophes at the conclusion of your first leading 
article, and it is to the permanent interests of the Unionist 
Party that if Mr. Lloyd George goes he should take Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Lord Chancellor with him. Then, after 
Ulster has been betrayed (as she will be) and an Irish Republic 
has been established (as it will be) the rank and file of the 
Unionist Party (provided it acts as ours has done here) can, 
with a clear conscience, commence the almost superhuman 
task of putting together again the brokan pieces of the British 
Empire. There is only one hope for the Unionist Party, and 
that is, that the rank and file should, before a General Election 
takes place, repudiate the leaders who have betrayed them, 
otherwise the Unionist Party ceases to exist.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. E. L. Oxtver. 





THE KENSINGTON PHYSICAL TREATMENT CENTRE 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—In the issue of the Spectator of June 18th, 1921, you 
published a communicated article on “Centres for Medical 
Treatment.” That you should have added a note of approval 
of the plea mado in the article was very gratifying to those of 
us who were already at that date attempting to give practical 
effect to the scheme suggested and encourages me to write 
to you of the results of efforts made in Kensington towards its 
attainment. In the first place, it is most fortunate that the 
Executive Committee of the Kensington Division B.R.C.S. was 
in sympathy with the idea of establishing such a treatment 
centre in the borough, and that there was a divisional head- 
quarters staff already fully conversant with the successful 
running of a clinic for the treatment of disabled ex-Service 
men. The Committee rightly considered that the successful 
development of such a scheme depended mainly on careful 
attention to two points:— 
1. Finance. 
2. The support of the medical profession. 


1, Finanee.--It is hoped that the treatment centre will 
eventually become self-supporting, but it is obvious that in 
the early stages outside help must be necessary. This help 
the Committee has (with the consent of the County of London 
Branch of the B.R.C.S.) agreed to provide out of divisional 
funds. 

2. The Support of the Medical Profession—The Committee 
were fortunate in securing the sympathy and practical help of 
the Mayor, Dr. A. J. Rico Oxley, C.B.E., J.P., who summoned 
a meeting of some representative local practitioners to discuss 
the question. The rough outlines of the scheme were approved, 
and a conjoint meeting of the Kensington Division B.R.C.S. 
and medical practitioners drew up a detailed scheme for a 
physical treatment centre at which could be treated those 
people who are unable to afford the fees ordinarily charged 
locally for such treatment. This centre was opened at the 
Divisional Headquarters, 14 Prince of Wales Terrace, Ken- 
sington, W. 8, on February 3rd, under the medical direction 
of Dr. James Mennell, and the number of patients already 
treated is sufficient proof that the centre meets a long felt want. 

The following are the rules which have been adopted :— 

“1. The clinic will be open daily from 2—9 p.m. Women and 
children from 2—5.30 p.m., men from 6—9 p.m. 

2. The patients must bring a letter of recommendation from 
their own doctor, and will be seen by the medical specialist 
before any treatment is given, except in urgent cases. 

8. A specialist in physico-therapeutics will attend at the 
clinic twice a week. Men, Mondays, at 6.30 p.m.; women and 
children, Fridays, at 5 p.m. 

4. Administration will be under the Kensington Division 
B.R.C.S., which will bear any financial responsibilities, and 
will work in conjunction with an advisory committee of 
medical men. 

5. An almoner or secretary will be in attendance. 

6. A fully qualified sister-in-charge, with a fully trained staff 
of masseuses, will carry out the treatments ordered. 

7. There will be a maximum fee of 5s. for each treatment, 
and 5s. for the medical expert’s consultation fee. Individual 
charges will be decided by an almoner and referred to a 
committee for revision if necessary. 

8. Patients living in Kensington will have prior claim on 
the clinic, but provided there are vacancies other applicants 
living outside the area will be accepted if there is not a clinic 
in their own district.” 


It is hoped that this physical treatment centre will receive 
tho support of the medical profession and the public, and that 
its suecess may stimulote the development of other schemes for 





increasing the opportunities for medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haroip H. Sancuinett1, M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon) 
(Hon. Sec. Provisional Medical Advisory Committee). 

19 Campden House Road, Kensington, W. 8. 

[We are delighted to put on record that the Kensington 
Physical Treatment Centre has established so excellent a scheme 
as that set forth above. It exactly corresponds with the view we 
have always taken as to the peace-time use of the Red Cros: 
Branches. “In pace ut in bello’”—‘In peace as in war” 
must be the motto of the joint society. The Red Cross must 
combat the ills of peace as those of war.—Epb. Spectator. } 





THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL. 
(To rae Epiton or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Punch’s memorable phrase, the ‘“ Nouveaux 


Pauvres,” has a tragic side which is only too well known to 
those who are carrying out the work of the Professional! 
Classes Aid Council. War and post-War conditions have 
brought poverty, even hunger, into the homes of many highly 
educated people of the professional class. The work of this 
Council under its former title, ““ The Professional Classes War 
Relief Council,” was, I think, well known. There seems, 
unfortunately, to be a widespread idea that now that the War 
is over the work of the Council must be finished. As its 
President, I am obliged to inform the public that their 
generous support is as greatly needed now as ever. 

The Committee are at present compelled to refuse many 
applications owing to lack of funds. We know of homes already 
broken up, and others on whom this disaster will soon fall, 
unlesg we can interpose our aid. We need money for the 
education of children, for maternity grants and grants during 
illness, and also, in a number of cases, temporary maintenance 
grants until work can be found or other help organized. With 
a courageous reticence these people hide their sufferings, how- 
ever acute, until further concealment of their poverty becomes 
impossible. I earnestly trust that through the medium of your 
valuable paper we shall come into touch with many generous 
people, who will assist us in our sad but hopeful work. Dona- 
tions will be gratefully received if sent to the Secretary at 
251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PHILLIMORE 
(President, Professional Classes Aid Council) 
251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 





DEATH CERTIFICATES. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr, C. J. Reynolds, 
on the present unsatisfactory state of death certification calls 
attention to a reform that has long been wanting, and onc 
which the medical profession, as represented by the British 
Medical Association, has for many years pressed upon tlic 
Government. So recently as August 3rd, 1920, a deputation of 
the Association and the Committee of medical Members of 
Parliament waited upon the Minister of Health (Dr. Addison) 
and the Home Secretary (Mr. Shortt) at the House of Commons 
to advocate amendment of the law relating to death certifica- 


tion and coroners’ inquests. As Chairman of the Parliamentary 


Sub-Committee of the Association I put the case for the reform, 
and am reported by the Medical Officer (August 2ist, 1920) to 
have said as follows :— 

Mr. Bishop Harman said that the purpose of the deputation 
was, in the first place, to express dissatisfaction with the 
present form of death certificate, which made it possible for 
a doctor to certify death when he had no actual evidence that 
death had occurred. It was objectionable also that the paper 
certifying the cause of death should be handed to the relatives 
of the deceased. The relatives were thereby informed of 
medical details which it was not necessary for them to know, 
and this led to the employment of euphemisms by the certifier. 
The suggestion of the deputation was that there should be a 
dual certificate; one pdrt, stating the fact of death, would 
be given to the relatives, and the other, stating the cause of 
death, would be handed only to the proper authorities. Reform 
was also needed with regard to the registrar, the official whose 
certificate of registration was an authority for burial. This 
official was entitled, on information only, to give a certificate 
permitting burial. He could take a statement from an un- 
qualified person or relative, and this meant very unsatisfactory 
protection against crime or negligence. He also commented 
upon certain purely professional grievances: Doctors objected 
to the requirement to sign death certificates without payment. 
During some cross-questioning the Minister of Health said that 
he considered that the issue of burial authorities on the state- 
ments of unqualified practitioners wag a very important matter. 
He asked whether it was the view of the deputation that a 
medical man should actually see the dead body before giving 
a certificate, even though he had been attending the deceased 
person and expecting his death, and death tock place shortly 
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after he left the house. Mr. Bishop Harman said that the 
British Medical Association believed that the dead body should 
be seen by the certifying practitioner in every case. Mr. 
Turner (one of the deputation) added that this was also the 
Tecommendation of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which examined this question. 

In the House of Commons on February 27th, 1922, the Home 
Secretary, in commending the passage of the Coroners (Emerg- 
ency Provisions Continuation) House of Lords Bill, stated that 
the whole matter of coroners’ inquests was subject to considera- 
tion with a view to legislation. Any influence that can be 
brought to bear on the powers that be for better regulation 
of death certification, registration, and inquests should be of 
value at this time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harley Street, W. 1. N. Bisnor Harmay. 

(To rae Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—There is a man in Luton still working for a living who 
possesses his own death certificate, issued in London some forty 
years ago.—I am, Sir, &., T. E. Maw. 





JOHN BRIGHT AND IRELAND. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In reading Archbishop Magee’s Life again the other day I 
found a letter from John Bright, dated August, 1886, dealing 
with the Irish question and his action with regard to it. He 
says: “I have not been moved by fears as to the breaking up 
of the Empire, or as to the effect the proposed measure might 
have upon Great Britain. ... Nothing seems more shock- 
ing to me than the scheme of handing over the loyal portion 
of the five millions of the Irish population to the government of 
the men who have disturbed and demoralised Ireland during 
the last seven years. . I have no faith in their conver- 
sion or their promises, and I will not trust any portion of my 
countrymen to their sense of justice or to their honour.” Mr. 
Bright was a thorough-going Radical, but he was also a sturdy 
and honest Briton. The Englishman of that day felt, heart and 
soul, with him towards Irish loyalists. The Englishman of 
to-day doesn’t care what happens to us. “ Quantum mutatus ab 
illo Hectore.”—I am, Sir, &c., AncLo-IRIsHMAN. 





MARRIAGE SERVICE REFORM. 

[To tue Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—At the holy marriage of Princess Mary with Viscount 
Lascelles the Archbishop of Canterbury stressed the phrase in 
the Office that it is to remind them of “the mutual society, 
help and comfort that the one ought to have of the other, both 
in prosperity and adversity.” The splendid Mothers’ Unian, 
founded by Saint Mary Sumner, wholeheartedly supports this 
point, and has started for young wives “‘ The Fellowship of 
Marriage,” incorporating this guild within the Mothers’ Union, 
which fully favours this reform in the service of the Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony in our Book of Common Prayer. I venture 
to surmise, pace the intransigent ecclesiastic, that were the 
“Thirdly ” in our Office of the Sacrament of Holy Marriage 
placed as “ First,” we might conceivably hear of fewer cases of 


these degrading divorce actions—over 3,000 in 1919. If you, 


soberly consider the point, without prejudice and with such 
vital faith in religion as not to be afraid of facing fact, this 
“Thirdly ” acts and reacts wholesomely on the “ First” and 
“ Secondly,” both of which, by the way, might well be phrased 
in less coarse language, which read in cold blood perturbs any 
refined mind; but which uttered at, perhaps, the most solemn 
moment in the lives of a young man and a young woman is 
admittedly ghastly. The Divine Creator’s purpose would 
surely be better served were the offspring of the union the 
children of a veritable sacramental love of two human beings 
than that of the carnality of a brace of “ brute beasts.” In 
this connexion recal] the outspoken address delivered by Lord 
Dawson of Penn at the Church Congress at Birmingham, Octo- 
ber, 1921, on “‘ Love-Marriage Birth Control,” and that thought- 
compelling book by Miss A. Maude Royden entitled Sex and 
Common Sense. “Staunch mate” was the telling expression 
used in the death column of the Times for December 9th, 1921, 
by a man recording the “ passing” of his spouse; the children 
of this husband and wife, living in godly love and honesty, are 
indeed a heritage and gift that cometh of the Lord.—I am, 
Bir, &., Tseopore P. Brock.envursr. 
Giggleswick-in-Creven. 





THE LEGACY OF GREECE. 
{To tre Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—It may be of interest to quote the words of Professor 
Gilbert Murray on the subject dealt with by your correspondent 
in the issue of March 4th :— 

“ As I read this Melian Dialogue, as it is called, again and 
again, I feel more elearly the note of deep and angry satire. 
Probably the Athenian war-party would indignantly have 





repudiated the reasoning put into the mouths of their leaders, 
After all, they were a democracy; and, as Thucydides fully 
recognises, a great mass of men, if it does commit infamies, 
likes first to be drugged and stimulated with lies: it seldom, 
like the wicked man in Aristotle’s Ethics, ‘calmly sins.’ But 
in any case, the massacre of Melos produced in the minds of 
men like Thucydides and Euripides—and we might probably 
add almost all the great writers who were anywise touched by 
the philosophic spirit—this peculiar impression. It seemed like 
a revelation of naked and triumphant sin. And we cannot but 
feel the intention with which Thucydides continues his story: 
‘They put to death all the Melians whom they found of man’s 
estate, and made slaves of the women and children. And they 
sent later five hundred colonists and took the land for their 
own. And the same winter the Athenians sought to sail with 
a greater fleet than ever before and conquer Sicily... .’ This 
was the great Sicilian expedition that brought Athens to her 
doom.”—(Euripides and His Age, pages 129-130.) 


—I an, Sir, &c., | eS 





SIR ARTHUR BALFOUR AND CAMBRIDGE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Your article on Sir Arthur Balfour in last week’s issue is 
very interesting, but why rob Cambridge of one of her most 
distinguished sons?—I am, Sir, &c., Trin. Com. Cams. 
[We apologize for the slip to Sir Arthur Balfour and par- 
ticularly to Cambridge.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SUCCESSION OF POPES. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Could any of your readers tell me where to find the full 
text of a curious, and at one time well-known, prophecy eon- 
cerning the succession of Popes? A motto was given for each 
one—that for Pius IX. was “Cross of the Cross”; that for 
his successor was “From the Baths of Camaldole”; for the 
next, “A Burning Fire”; for the late Pope, “ Light in the 
Heavens”; and for the present one, “ Pastor Angeticus.” 
With some ingenuity each of these mettoes can be made to fit, 
if not to each individual Pope, then to some salient event in 
his reign. So far as I can remember there were to be only ten 
more Popes before “ Peter comes and sits in his own scat.”’— 
I am, Sir, &e., E. D. 





THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE. 

[To tHe Epiror or THz “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The Dean of Durham, in his interesting letter some 
time back, states: “I cannot, I think, be wrong, nor 
shall I, perhaps, be alone, in feeling that some grateful 
tribute may well be paid to that visionary, but not altogether 
unpractical thinker, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, the author of 
the Projet de Paix Perpétuelle.” This has been done by an 
early American Peace Society pioneer, William Ladd, in his 
Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of Inter- 
national Disputes without Resort to Arms (English edition, 
London, Thomas Ward, 1840). Mr. Ladd said :— 

“ There is nothing left of this essay but a review of it, which is 
published among the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau. St. 
Pierre was the originator of the plan, but Rousseau seems to 
have admired it, and published this review with remarks of his 
own. The plan of St. Pierre and Rousseau was a confederation, 
like the Amphictyonic Council, the Helvetic Union, &c—a 
system of legislation and arbitration enforced by arms. They 
adopt the error, common to ancient and modern times, that ‘ It 
is necessary that no considerable Power should refuse.’ The 
projector makes five articles necessary to the confederacy. ‘ By 
the first, the contracting sovereigns should establish among 
themselves a perpetual and inviolable alliance, appointing 
plenipotentiaries to hold a fixed and permanent diet, or 
congress, in a certain place, in which diet all the differences 
arising between the contracting parties shall be regulated and 
decided by way of arbitration.’ The other four articles show 
how the decrees of the diet should be enforced by arms; and 
undertake to answer some objections. The author then 
recapitulates the evils attending the settlement of national 
controversies by war under thirteen heads, and opposes to them 
the advantages by arbitration under eight heads. But the evils 
and advantages are too obvious to need particular notice. St. 
Pierre presented his scheme to all the monarchs of Europe, and, 
among the rest, to Louis XV. of France. Cardinal Fleury, the 
Prime Minister, pleasantly told the author that ‘he had 
forgotten one preliminary article, which was the delegation of 
missionaries to dispose the hearts of the princes of Europe to 
submit to such a diet.” The peace sometimes must furnish these 
missionaries and send them to the princes in monarehieal 
Governments and to the peop!e in mixed and republican Govern- 
ments. Let public opinion be on our side, and missionaries will 
not be wanting.” 

Charles Cartel Iréne de Saint-Pierre, who died in 1743, was 
the uncle of the better known Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. The 
nephew was the author of the Studics of Nature, knewn to 
all serious students of French literature, which eontains the 
charming tale of “ Paul et Virginie.’"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Anxprew pe Fexnanr. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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THE SQUIRREL AND THE BIRD SANCTUARIES. 
(To tae Eprroz or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

5in,—I think the reason for the “ sudden extinction” of the 
squirrel in Mr. Douglas Gordon’s district is that during the 
War large tracts of fir plantations were cleared off and the 
squirrels with them, When these woods were in their youth 
annual raids had to be made on the squirrel in order to miti- 
gate the enormous damage he did to the trees, but these_ raids 
Were carried out systematically by the owners of the trees, and 
¥ never knew more than three or four men to be engaged in 
the work, and a gun and not a “squaler” was used. This 
latter weapon was the invention of the boys in the early days 
ef Marlborough College. The squirrel has lately made his 
appearance in the London parks, and if he is allowed to 
increase unchecked I am afraid that the bird sanctuaries will 
not be the success they deserve, as no nest in his vicinity will 
escape a visit and he by no means confines himself to a 
vegetable diet.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. D. 





A STRANGE SEA REPTILE. 
{To tas Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—I was much interested in the letter in your issue for 
March 4th from my friend Admiral Anstruther with regard to 
the animal, whether mammal, reptile, or fish, which he saw 
leap out of the sea to the height of forty or fifty feet. These 
amimals are well known to the inhabitants of the wilder parts 
of the coast of Connemara, Mayo and Donegal, and are known 
as Gorramoolochs. The inhabitants do not, however, often 
speak of them to visitors, whom they know to be incredulous. 
As the creatures leap principally hy night they are not often 
seen. They can leap to a much greater height than that seen 
by your correspondent, and woe to the belated gannet upon 
which they once set their eye, even though it be flying at a 
height of 100 feet above the surface of the sea. They follow it 
like a sleuth hound, and when they get within striking distance 
launch themselves through the air and, gliding by the aid of 
their large wing-like fins and guided by the swinging of their 
tail, they strike it and bring it down with unerring aim.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Ester Bacon. 
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le in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
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letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection, 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY- 
—_——. 

FELO DE SE. 
If I were stone dead and buried under, 
Is there a Part of me would still wander, 
Shiver, mourn, and cry Alack, 
With no body to its back ? 
When brain grew mealy, turned to dust, 
‘Would lissom Mind, too, suffer rust ? 
Immortal Soul grow imbecile, 
Having no Brain to think and feel ? 
—Or grant it be as priests say, 
And Growth come on my death-day : 
Suppose Growth camo: would Certainty ? 
Or would Mind still a quester be, 





Frame deeper mysteries, not find them out, 
And wander in a larger Doubt ? 

—Alas! If to Mind’s petty stir 

Death prove so poor a silencer ; 

Though veins when emptied a few hours 
Of this hot blood, might suckle flowers ; 
From spiritual flames that scorch me 
Never, never were I free ! 


Back, Death! Till I call thee! 
Hast come too soon! 
« « + Thou silly worm, gnaw not 
Yet thine intricate cocoon. 
Ricnarp HvuGuHes. 








THE THEATRE. 
—— 
“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA” AT CAMBRIDGE. 

I nave never felt quite sure about Shakespeare’s meaning 
in Troilus and Cressida. Perhaps in presenting confusion, and 
being himself a little confused, he merely wanted to convey an 
idea of “the fog of war,” thus being ahead of our modern 
military thinkers just as he anticipated the thoughts of many 
thinkers on many other subjects. But the producer of Troilus 
and Cressida, which has just been played by the Marlowe Society 
at Cambridge, seems to have no doubt about Shakespeare’s 
meaning. Having seen the performance I must confess that 
the producer has convinced me. Indeed, I have never seen a 
play in which a performance threw so much light upon the text. 
The Cambridge producer plainly believes that Shakespeare 
wanted to show the disenchanting side of war and therefore 
wrote of superfluous slaughter, of the dark underside of martial 
prowess, of frothy bullies, and of the general moral decline 
which drags down Cressida with the rest and makes her a 
wanton. This theory entirely fits in with the part of Thersites, 
whose scarifying sarcasm is a running commentary on that 
heroic period. 

It may be said that as we are all just now in the mood of 
disenchantment about war, the Cambridge producer has merely 
read the mood of the moment into the play. But I do not 
think that the objection is just. Rather, the producer chose 
the play because he saw in if an old and apt expression of what 
the wheel of time has brought us back to. Possibly he recog- 
nized the appropriateness of playing Troilus and Cressida in 
Cambridge—where, by the way, tradition says that the play 
was originally produced—not long after the performance of the 
Aeschylean trilogy. For does not Agamemnon tell exactly 
the same story of disenchantment—the sufferings of the soldier 
at the front, the seamy side of glory, and the return home of the 
demobilized soldiers to find their jobs taken by embusgqués 
and their wives in the arms of strange lovers ? 

But I must not dwell on the meaning of the play, though the 
interpretation of the Marlowe Society was extraordinarily 
interesting. I want to say chiefly that I have never listened 
to a Shakespearean performance which gave me purer pleasure 
because of the excellent way in which the lines were said. 
Ulysses—I cannot give him his own name as all the players were 
anonymous—had not only a beautiful voice, but a voice with 
quite an unusual range of modulation. The lines were said by 
all the players truly and scrupulously as blank verse, and 
this without doing any detriment to the action. If I were a 
professional producer of Shakespearean plays I should spend 
a definite proportion of the sum allotted to me for production 
in taking my company to Cambridge to hear the next pro- 
duction of a Shakespearean play, or any other Elizabethan 
play, by the Marlowe Society. I have read several notices of 
the performance at Cambridge, but not one of them, to my 
mind, did justice to the noble way in which the language of 
Shakespeare was said. 

For the rest you might have searched England to find finer 
figures of men for the principal Greeks and Trojans. When 
Achilles and Hector faced one another one felt from the mere 
vision of stature and power that there was going to be “ some” 
combat. And Ajax was just as big—perhaps bigger. Shake- 
speare, you will remember, makes Ajax a brawny, brainless 
slogger. The expression of beefy stupidity assumed throughout 
by Ajax was a masterpiece in its way, and gave a splendid 
point to all the bating which he has to endure, particularly from 
the sardonic Thersites. The women’s parts, taken by men, 
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were bound to be a weakness.. All I can say is, that one prefers 
that a man acting a woman’s part should consent to be thought 
histrionically weak rather than aim at a realism which, par- 
ticularly in such parts as those of Cressida and Helen, could 
end only in offence. P. 





“THE YELLOW JACKET” AT THE KINGSWAY 
THEATRE. 

Tue lack of distinction in the production of The Yellow Jacket 
at the Kingsway Theatre makes the efficiency of this essay in 
the symbolic method remarkable. The play even in 1913 
did not seem particularly well written; and now, with actors 
who are apt to say reel for real and brahn for brown, its 
insufficiencies are more obvious. 

It is a pleasant fairy story told with great simplicity, a 
simplicity which is decidedly extended to the humour; some 
of the jokes in which the Property Man figures are a little 
obvious and often repeated. The dresses and the colour, too, 
did not seem to me so good as in the pre-War version. Yet 
in spite of this very simple writing, in spite of mediocre 
acting and production, The Yellow Jacket gives an 
attractive evening’s entertainment. No one who cares for the 
theatre should miss it, for the Chinese tradition which it sets 
before us is full of lessons for the present-day dramatists. 
If this can be done in the dry leaf, what shall be done in the 
green? It makes one long to see some of the NO Plays which 
Mr. Waley translated put upon the stage. Could not the 
Marlowe Society or the O.U.D.S. go to see The Yellow Jacket 
and then give us one of the Nd Plays? 

I think the lesson for the dramatists is that symbolic scenery 
—i.e., tables and chairs for a mountain, two white flags for a 
horse, two coolies carrying banners for a triumphal chariot, 
a chair on a table for a throne—wants broad outlines in the 
writing. I mean that The Pilgrim’s Progress or Jack the Giant 
Killer would be suitable stories, while the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales or Daisy Miller would not. We want to 
have our minds focused to the broad curves of incident 





rather than to detail. TaRN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Ampassapors.—Mized Marriage a 8.30—2.30 
ae, a b i Mr. St. John _— ona teeme 
ontagues and Capulets, which is, as usual, 
copieel 
Sr. James.—The Bat os Hee 8.15—2.30 
(Warranted to make the limpest hair stand. on end.) 
Lyric, Hammersmttu.—The revised version of 
The Beggar’s Opera .. ° 8.15—2.30 
{Yor the man whose heart is oppressed with ons 
Giose.—The Truth About Blayds 8.20---2.30 
{An excellent and well-acted play which has oosned 
its hundredth performance.] 
Sr. Marttn’s.—Loyalties .. oe ee ee = 8.02.15 


[Notice later.] 








MUSIC. 


—_——i 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 
SoMEWHERE, when writing of the player-piano, Mr. Ernest 
Newman suggests, half humorously, the logical outcome of our 
mechanical experiments in music—the player-orchestra. 
The conductor would sit at a kind of keyboard and produce all 
the fortissimos and pianissimos, rallentandos and accelerandos he 
wanted merely by pressing a button or pulling out a stop. 
The fallibility of the human performer could not interfere with 
his interpretation, for the mechanical orchestra would be infal- 
lible. Though this innovation may not come to pass, one feels, 
after leaving a performance by the Oriana Madrigal Society, 
that its choral counterpart is already in existence. So excellent 
is their interpretation of all kinds of choral music that one 
almost doubts the possibility of a second brain intervening 
between the conductor’s mind and the vocal chords of his choir. 
Naturally this exceptional efficiency, this astounding respon- 
siveness, is not the dead efficiency, the dreary obedience of 
machinery, it is simply the result of a highly-developed musical 
intelligence. The one complaint anyone makes against the 
Oriana Madrigal! Society (wbat poor creatures we are to require 








this indulgence !) is that it is too perfect. Those who have heard 
the Oriana, and there cannot be many musical people in England 
who have not heard of them, will be glad to know that Oriana 
has at last unbent. She begrudged us her favours, but over- 
flowing and enthusiastic audiences have proved to her that three 
performances a year are insufficient. We are to be given a 
number of supplementary performances; and, indeed, one of 
these took place on Tuesday last at the League of Arts’ Guild- 
house in Eccleston Square. Two others are announced, one at 
Sevenoaks on March 25th, and one at Finchley on April 4th- 
It is no exaggeration to say that the concerts of the society are 
among the most important musical events of the year. Not only 
does the Oriana give us little-heard music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but also encourages contemporary 
musicians by singing their choral works as perhaps could no other 
choir in the country. We can best show our gratitude by sup- 
porting the society heartily in their new movement towards 
decentralization. Would that all debts could be paid £0 
pleasantly ! 

I must take the opportunity to mention here the excellent 
concerts organized by the League of Arts at the Guildhouse, 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1. These concerts are given every 
Saturday afternoon at 5.30 p.m., and a reasonable proportion of 
the programme is invariably devoted to British composers. 
During the winter I have found these concerts as good as any 
to be heard in London, but they are surprisingly ill-attended. 
Any of my London readers who manage to reach the Guildhouse 
in Eccleston Square by 5.30 one Saturday afternoon will not 
regret the effort. Cc. H. 








BOOKS. 
i 
DISENCHANTMENT.* 

In this book Mr. Montague has let out with a rush a flood of 
feeling which must have been carefully confined within his 
breast throughout his war service. He is a precisian; ene has 
only to observe the affectionate care with which he has studied 
his words and moulded his form to be assured that he would 
never have been guilty of the untidiness of expressing an 
irregular thought or doing an irregular act so long as he was 
sworn under the yoke of military regularity. Moreover, one 
may guess that he was as gallant as he was punctilious. What 
puzzles usis that a writer whois so precise in his language should 
have failed to convey to us any satisfying idea of what is 
required to put the world right. His solutions are ill fitted 
to his complaints. It was Drayton, we think, who complained 
of those who were precisians in their religious feelings that 
because of the offence given to them by a saint or a cross in a 
window they would “pluck down the whole church.” Mr. 
Montague would, apparently, pluck down most of human nature 
under the impression that human nature during the past few 
years has taken a bad lurch to a lower level. For our part, 
we believe that it has remained very much what it was before. 
Sometimes he seems to be a little alarmed at his own conclusions 
and says, in effect, that it is unwise to expect too much. Yet, 
if he had not expected it, he would not have written his book 
in this particular way. 

We must, in fact, draw a curiously hard line between Mr. 
Montague’s very remarkable skill in writing and his not very 
helpful ways of thinking. / Let us look first at the writing, 
which is a wonderful achievement. The present writer felt, 
as he read, as though he were looking at some perfectly trained 
athlete: an enchanting—there is certainly no disenchantment 
here—model of magnificent physical fitness. The words aro 
like muscles cultivated for their work, strong and taut, which 
have conquered and displaced every kind of superfluous tissue, 
and are seen through a transparent skin moving with an case 
which has in itself the quality of pleasure. From one end of 
the book to the other there is hardly a word which miscarries. 
There is certainly not one which has been granted its place 
except after consideration. Yet this writing never gives you 
the disagrecable impression of having been polished by lamp- 
light. The smell of the lamp is not upon it. It associates 
itself rather with the open air and, as we have said, with athletic 
fitness. When Mr. Montague permits himself a varied assort- 
ment of epithets they are not thrown in anyhow, but cach 
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has its proper weight. There is then always a heightening or 
accumulating of the sense. Sometimes he is colloquial. He 
does not avoid slang, recognizing, no doubt, that slang is fre- 
quently a very powerful side of language in the making; and 
as slang phrases are, nine times out of ten, metaphors and not 
similes, they exactly satisfy Mr. Montague’s passion for giving 
us language stripped for the contest. Occasionally, when he 
wants to produce a sense of agitation, he breaks up his sentences 
deliberately so as to leave them incomplete, yet they fully convey 
their meaning and we have to admit that the formal formlessness 
is completely justified. Shakespeare is his prophet and guide. 
When he does not quote Shakespeare he is: still steeped in 
him, and one guesses that it would be scarcely possible for him 
to write without glancing and unconscious references to 
Shakespeare. Probably no other Englishman could have written 
this book. It is Mr. Montague’s very own; and it gives us 
a new proof of how many new tones can be produced from the 
amazing instrument of our ordinary language and that without 
any virtuosity, or perhaps we ought to say preciosity. 

It would be wrong and unfair to Mr. Montague, however, 
to consider the book just as a masterpiece of writing. His 
intentions are very serious. He wants to call attention to the 
stupidities, vulgarities, blatancies and inhumanities of spirit 
with which the War was conducted—and with which the Peace 
was made too—and to appeal for a better standard. His 
motto might be the disenchanted words of Pandarus, after he 
had watched Greek and Trojan chivalry at work: “ Good 
traders in the flesh, set this in your painted cloths!” Why 
should the endeavour be so loved and the performance so loathed? 
Mr. Montague tries to answer, but fails. His most devastating 
contempt is reserved for the non-combatant who developed a 
hatred that was quite foreign and, indeed, repugnant to the 
soldier. But has Mr. Montague discovered, as he seems to 
imply, something that is particularly horrifying because it is 
new? Surely not. During the Boer War Mr. Kipling be- 
laboured the non-combatants who followed the popular pas- 
time of “killing Kruger with your mouth.” It has always 
been so. Nobody can openly profess his disenchantment with 
any good grace who did not work hard to effect a remedy in those 
years before the War when the Army was against its own wishes 
condemned by many of our politicians, and particularly by 
Radical politicians, to the necessity of being by repute a tool 
of Jingoism. It was surely obvious that if we were ever to 
resort to war in defence of right, the obligation should be made 
as a matter of democratic principle to rest upon all. As it was, 
the nation consented to the disgusting and cruel spectacle of 
the down-at-heels and empty-pocketed man being hoisted out 
of the gutter to take the King’s shilling while better-off people 
could sing to their hearts’ content silly martial songs in music- 
halls without any danger of submitting themselves to the perils 
which they were invoking for their gladiatorial slaves. Of 
course, Mr. Montague may have done much to try to remedy 
this discreditable state of affairs, but he nevertheless writes 
as though the corruption, the shiftiness and immoral self-seeking 
of some Regular N.C.O.’s whom he met were to him a revelation 
and a shock. Mr. Blatchford in his books about the Army has 
really done better, because he gives us the impression of being 
more in touch with: realities, He has treated the N.C.O. and 
the private soldier with a more humane tolerance ; if he deplored 
them, he also understood them, because he saw them in 
perspective and regarded them as the creatures of their 
circumstances. 

Mr. Montague rails, also, against the public schools, and sug- 
gests that the natural or early-implanted friendliness of a nice- 
minded boy with all social grades is stifled by the atmosphere 
into which he is imported. We submit that this is untrue. 
There is room for improvement here, as everywhere else, but 
the Oxford of Mr. Verdant Green’s days and the public school 
of Tom Brown’s days sanctioned deliberate class prejudices 
which have almost disappeared. The: present writer recalls 
how a public schoolmaster—perhaps the most respected master 
in his school—at the time when golf was becoming fashionable, 
denounced the use of the word “ caddie ” because of its invidious 
sound until he had assured himself that it had nothing to do 
with “cad’’—the word of Mr. Verdant Green’s Oxford—but 
was a corruption of ‘‘ cadet,” which fortunately had the charming 
and friendly meaning of “a younger brother.” The word was, 
therefore, “‘ released’ for the boys’ use. Let us, however, 
quote Mr. Montague on this subject, for the passage is an 
excellent example of his style with its searching irony. He is 





describing the educational career of such men as become officers 
in the Regular Army. 


“Before he first left home for school he may have been a 
normal child who only craved to be given some bit, any odd bit, 
of ‘real work,’ as an experience miore thrilling than games. 
Like most children, he may have had a zestful command of 
fresh, vivid, personal speech, his choice of words expressing 
simply and gaily the individual working of his mind and his 
oy in its work. Through easy contact with gardeners, game- 

eepers, and village boys he often had established a quite 
natural, unconscious friendliness with people of different social 
grades. He was probably born of the kind that pries young, 
that ask, when they play on sea sands, why there are tides, 
and what goes on in the sky that there should be rain. And 
then down came the shades of the prison-house. To make 
this large, gay book of fairy tales, the earth, dull and stale 
to a child importunately fingering at its covers might seem 
a task to daunt the strongest. But many of the teachers of 
our youth are indomitable men. They can make earth’s most 
ardent small lover learn from a book what a bore his dear 
earth can be, with her strings of names of towns, rivers, and 
lakes, her mileages @ faire mourir, and her insufferable tale 
of flax and jute. With an equal ess your early power 
of supple and bright-coloured speech may be taken away and 
a rag-bag of feeble stock phrases, misfits for all your thoughts, 
and worn dull and dirty by everyone else, be forced upon you 
instead of the treasure you had. You may leave school unable 
to tell what stars are about you at night or to ask your way 
to @ journey’s end in any country but your own. Between 
your helpless mind and most of your fellow-countrymen thick 
screens of division are drawn, so that when you are fifteen 
you do not know how to speak to them with a natural courtesy ; 
ou have a vague idea that they will steal your watch if at 
eave it about. Above all, you have learnt that it is still ‘ bad 
form’ to work; that the youth with brains and no money 
may well be despised by the youth with money and no brains ; 
that the absorbed student or artist is ignoble or grotesque ; 
that to be able to afford yourself a ‘good time’ is a natural 
title to respect and regard; and that to give yourself any 
‘ good time ’ that you can is an action of spirit.” 


As regards Mr. Montague’s comments on the attitude of the 
Church towards war, we have not space to say more than that 
we think he is unfair, though we are sure that he has not a 
suspicion that he is capable of unfairness. His final suggestion 
that the five or six million ex-Service men should rally round the 
League of Nations is no solution, as according to his own evidence 
these men are the converted, and it is the many more millions 
of contemptible non-combatants who are in need of conversion. 
We all truly want peace as much as Mr. Montague does; but 
when we have read all his book painful queries linger in our 
mind. Has he answered them? Has he really answered any- 


‘thing? Would he maintain that if all had to be done over 


egain England ought not to go to war in defence of what was, 
perhaps, the most just cause any nation ever had, because the 
War was fought in a disenchanting manner ? 





SOME BOOKS ON ART.* 
Mr. Krveton Parkes has written two interesting volumes on 
modern sculpture.’ The first of these treats of America, Great 
Britain and Japan; and, besides, contains a general introduction 
and some account of technical methods. The American sculp- 
ture, to judge by the illustrations given here, is largely occupied 
with naturalism, and there is not much evidence of any great 
feeling for sculptural ideas. The same may be said of England 
too, and, as the author remarks, there is danger for our sculptors 
owing to the fact that they are so accomplished technically 
and their powers of representation are so great, that they seem 
satisfied when a naturalistic result has been achieved. We must 
regret that no illustrations are given of modern Japanese works. 
The second volume deals with the European Continental schools, 
and naturally France takes a prominent place. Though greatly 
differing in aim and taste, all the French works show extra- 
ordinary accomplishment. Even in those we dislike we recognize 
how able they are in the carrying out of the artist’s intention. 
Among the younger sculptors none holds a higher place than 
Paul Landowski, whose Hymns to the Dawn is here reproduced 
as it stands in the garden of the Petit Palais. No more perfect 
Adam and Eve have been produced in modern times. No 
apparent means are visible to explain the impressive effect made 
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adoration. The primitive grandeur has been captured by no 
stylistic imitation: genius alone is the secret. Of the Spanish 
sculptors, Enrie Casanovas must be singled out on account of a 
singularly fine bronze, portrait head of a young man. It has the 
reticence and refinement of early Greek work in a high degree. 
Mestrovic is represented by a very beautiful fragment, and the 
sculptors of Czecho-Slovakia are described but unfortunately 
not illustrated. Some interesting things come from Switzerland 
—a Michelangelesque figure by Luigi Vassalli of Lugano and a 
beautiful back view of a woman kneeling, by Arnold Hiinerwadel. 
The Teutonic and Scandinavian countries are disappointing by 
their vulgarity or realism and inherent misunderstanding of 
the nude; and the virtuosity of Italy only emphasizes its lack 
of artistic impulse. 

Mr. Ernest Law describes in a little book the actual 
condition and situation of Mantegna’s great series, The Triumph 
of Julius Caesar,? as they are now in their latest resting-place 
in the Orangery at Hampton Court. As everyone knows, these 
splendid works suffered the most ghastly outrages at the hands 
of a seventeenth-centurydauber, Laguerre. He was incapable of 
even trying to imitate the technique of Mantegna, and plastered 
over the delicate and incisive work of the master with heavy, 
stupid brushwork. An attempt was lately made by Mr. Roger 
Fry to get off these terrible blots, in the hopes of finding some 
of the handiwork of Mantegna below. At first a little of this 
was found, but further attempts seemed to show that either 
the whole of the original painting had disappeared in the restored 
patches or else that the repaints had destroyed the work below. 
The book contains a folding reproduction of the nine works 
framed by pilasters like those which no doubt framed the 
original. 

Mr. Rex Vicat Cole’s book on perspective*as applied to pictures 
is thorough and the author's exposition of the theoretical 
part clear, because he keeps close to the actual vision of 
things. . The drawings by Mr. Cole, whether diagrams or direct 
transcripts from Nature, are always clear and to the point. 
Perspective is, of course, now derided by ‘“‘ advanced” people, 
and the breaking of its rules calls attention to a picture quicker 
than anything else. Of course, great masters like Tiepolo take 
all sorts of liberties with their vanishing points, but the effect 
is to increase the delight of their works and not merely to startle 
us by strangoness. 

Under the heading of Pots and Pans‘ we have a study of the 
history of still-life painting. Before the development of this 
art as a thing by itself there was a great deal of this kind of 
painting in the way of accessories and backgrouncs. Mr. Bye 
begins with Carpaccio, but he‘ might have looked earlier and 
found the beginnings in the marvellously beautiful work of 
the early illuminators. When we get to the full-blown Dutch 
still-life painting an element of heaviness and dullness settles 
down till new life is instilled by Chardin, the prince of this 
kind of art. Weare given a reasoned if not very enthusiastic 
account of the nature morte painting of Cézanne, which has had 
such an influence on his followers. 

M. Vollard has written a book of very spirited conversations 
with Renoir,’ who must have been a good talker, and his criticisms 
of painters and pictures, old and new, are full of point and 
the anecdotes amusing, though inclined sometimes to be 

Frances Jennings’ was a very remarkable person who unfor- 
tunately did not accomplish what she seemed destined to do. 
She madea mark at the Slade School by the power and originality 
of her drawing, though she was, as Professor Tonks says, un- 
teachable. [l-health overtook her but in no way diminished 
her passionate love of liberty and hatred of dependence on other 
people. The present volume consists chiefly of letters written 
when the artist was making a tour ina gaily-painted donkey-cart, 
finding chance lodgings in barns and cottages. It was at this 
time she made the very remarkable series of drawings reproduced 
here. These heads, mostly in profile, are drawn with a pen line 
of the most incisive kind. There is little or no suggestion of 
modelling; absolate outline was evidently the passion of the 
artist, for the rough wash of tint merely enforces the silhouette. 
In looking at these remarkable works the drawings of Pollaiuolo 
and even Leonardo inevitably come to mind. The artist’s 
health became worse and her freedom of movement was 
reduced ; though life was apparently not endangered, she died 
by her own act at the age of thirty. 

Mr. Turner’ sets himself out to instruct and inspire that 


problematical personage the man who has a taste for pictures 





in the abstract but does not know what to admire. If such a 
one reads this book he will be much the better for it, for Mr. 
Turner has wide sympathies and understanding. It seems 
rather strange advice to give to one beginning to be interested 
in Italian art that he should start with the Bolognese in general 
and Guido Reni in particular. One would have thought that 
something more human, and of greater emotional appeal, like 
the painting of Bellini, would have been a better beginning. 
This book is not a history of art but “an attempt has now been 
made first to suggest how latent aesthetic emotion may be 
stimulated, and secondly to show how the different schools of 
painting may be approached upon the line of least resistance.” 

Those interested in the teaching of Art in schools will find 
much tointerest them in a little book* authorized by the National 
Society of Art Masters, in which different people deal with 
various subjects. The problem, which is as yet unsolved, is 
how to improve national taste. At present little headway 
seems to have been made. People are taught to appreciate 
good things, and they do so genuinely, but they appreciate 
equally the bad at the same time. 

The great landscape painter Hiroshige worked in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. A number of his exquisite 
colour prints have been reproduced in a volume® which also 
contains an essay, or perhaps we should rather say rhapsody, 
by Mr. Yone Noguchi, who, having studied Western art, believes 
in the superiority of his own country’s painters, inasmuch as 
they give the spirit rather than the appearance of things. That 
there is great truth in this is indisputable, and many of the 
reproductions in this book support the contention.’ The 
examples reproduced in colour are not well done and have a 
crudeness not to be found in the originals. 

Mr. Luard is a passionate student of horses in movement.’ 
He delights principally to draw the heavy horses working on 
the banks of the Seine. He is at his best in his most rapidly 
executed drawings, like the one drawn with the brush called 
“Led Horses”; to overpraise it would be difficult. When 
he collects his impressions into a picture he is apt to become 
commonplace. The artist has written a “‘ note” on the drawing 
of movement and quotes an instance given by Rodin to show 
the snare of the posed model. A man standing to be drawn in 
the position of bringing down a hammer has to put into action 
to maintain the position all the muscles which would be in 
rest were he actually doing the thing he simulates. 

A magazine called Broom" has been started by Americans 
living in Italy, which is to be international and devoted to the 
Arts. We are reminded by it very much of such ventures as the 
Yellow Book. Among the known contributors are M. Picasso 
and Mr. W. de la Mare. ‘The best thing, perhaps, is the repro- 
duction of a statue of a horse, which is primitive and very much 
symbolized but very fine ; it would be better still if the acrobat 
in contortions on its back had been left out. The sculptor is 
M. Jaques Lipchitz. The magazine, of course, concludes with 
a manifesto. 





THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC.* 
Tue title of Mr. Stefansson’s very able and interesting book 
on his explorations to the north of Canada in the years 1913-18 
is a challenge to our preconceived ideas. Indeed, throughout 
the book Mr. Stefansson is much more anxious to emphasize 
his new theory of Arctic travel than to lay stress on the import- 
ance of his own discoveries. The theory is, in brief, that the 
Arctic is not a forbidding and lifeless waste, and that a strong 
man, travelling over the Polar icc, can always find enough 
food to support him in health for wecks and months together. 
When we recall the many sad stories of Arctic voyagers like 
Franklin’s men, who perished from hunger and cold, Mr. 
Stefansson’s doctrine seems extravagant. But he silences 
doubt by relating how he and a small party of white men 
marched due north and then cast over the frozen Beaufort Sea, 
from the Canadian coast to Banks Land, for ninety-six days, 
taking little food with them and supplementing it by killing 
bears and seals. Again, in 1916 he journeyed northward, 
completing the exploration of the Arctic archipelago, and 
returned in two hundred and twelve days without ever having 
to miss a meal or leave his few dogs hungry, so plentiful wero 
the musk oxen as well as the bears, hares and other game. 
Sir Robert Borden, at whose instance the Canadian Government 
bore the whole cost of the expedition, says in his preface that 
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“Stefansson had proved that in the farthest Arctic the sea 
supplied food even more abundantly than the land,” and the 
statement is fully justified by the narrative. 

Mr. Stefansson, who is a native of Dakota, is never tired of 
ridiculing the “adventure stories” about the “ barren, silent 
and frozen North.” Greenland is covered with glaciers because 
it is a land of lofty mountains, on which so much snow is preci- 
pitated in winter that the heat of the short summer is insufficient 
to thaw it. But most of the Arctic coast of Canada is low and 
flat, and the snowfall there is less than half of what it is in 
Montreal or Chicago or the Scottish Highlands. The snowfall 
in Ellesmere Island, the most northerly island known, is a tenth 
of the snowfall in St. Louis. The summer is short; “ but 
there is always a summer, the presence of birds with the hum 
of bees and the buzz of insects more unpleasant, and with 
green grass and flowers.” The lowest temperature recorded at 
Herschel Island on the Arctic coast of Canada is 54 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. At Dawson City, nine hundred miles 
to the south, the temperature sometimes falls to 65 degrees 
below zero. A thousand miles further south, in Northern 
Montana, the minimum temperature is 68 degrees below zero, 
though cattle can be kept in the open through the winter. 
The city of Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia, is said to have a winter 
minimum of 90 degrees below zero. Again, the author declares 
that he has never suffered so much from heat as he did in the 
summer of 1910 to the north of Great Bear Lake, fifty miles 
within the Arctic Circle. The temperature, by day and by 
night, was nearly 90 degrees, and the mosquitoes and sandflies 
made life a burden. Mr. Stefansson goes on to describe the 
abundant vegetation and the vast herds of caribou and musk 
oxen—to be numbered by the thousand—that feed in the green 
and flowered Arctic meadows. 

“To sum up, the Arctic sea is lifeless except that it contains 

about as much life to the cubic mile of water as any other sea. 
The Arctic land is lifeless except for millions of caribou and of 
foxes, tens of thousands of wolves and of musk oxen, thousands 
of polar bears, billions of insects and millions of birds. And 
all these go south in the fall except the insects which die as 
they do in temperate lands, and except the ptarmigan, caribou, 
foxes, wolves, musk oxen, polar bears, lemmings, hares, weasels, 
owls and ravens, all of which we have named in approximately 
the order of their decreasing numerical strength.” 
Mr. Stefansson records the strange case of a Samoan, named 
Jim Fiji, who shipped on board a sailing vessel at San Francisco 
and found himself in the Arctic instead of in the South Seas. 
He suffered greatly during his first winter at Herschel Island, 
but after that he grew accustomed to the climate, so that he 
engaged himself for a second three-years’ trip in the Arctic 
and finally decided to settle there and live by trapping and 
trading in furs. After twenty years or so, he went back to 
San Francisco on his way home, but the heat was so unen- 
durable that he thought it best to return to the Arctic coast, 
where he is now. Mr. Stefansson refers caustically to “the 
people who resent the noble sport of Polar exploration being 
made too easy,” as if one “ were to catch salmon with some 
unlawfully simple tackle.” The careful reader of his book 
will not, we think, conclude that the long and arduous 
journeys therein recorded were at all easy or within the 
powers of any man. As it was, two of Mr. Stefansson’s 
assistants, who set out over the sea-ice to take the mails to 
him, lost their lives, though not, it would seem, for actual 
lack of food. 

Mr. Stefansson has much of interest to say about the Eskimo 
on the Arctic coast of Canada. He gives them a good character, 
though he admits that the different tribes are quarrelsome 
and that they are not improved by contact with white men. 
They are great believers in sympathetic magic and in charms. 
“In my whole Polar experience,” says the author, “I have 
only on two occasions seen an Eskimo drink seal oil.” He 
goes on to say that fat is not specially needed in an Arctic 
diet ; it is replaced by sugar, which Europeans consume much 
more largely than they did when men first voyaged to the 
Arctic seas. Mr. Stefansson’s book is a notable contribution 
to the literature of Polar exploration. It is well printed from 
American plates—a sign of the times on which British trade 
union printers should ponder—and it is illustrated with many 
photographs and some excellent maps prepared by the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada. The Dominion may take pride in the 
success of the expedition, which was admirably conducted 
and which may have important commercial aa well as scientifi 
results. \ 
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INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY.* 


Ir is commonly recognized by honest thinkers—as distinguished 
from fanatics and paid propagandists—that one of the funda- 
mental difficulties in the way of Socialism is psychological 
rather than economic. Men will work for a private employer 
who treats them properly but may dismiss them for idleness or 
inefficiency. But it is generally believed that men will not 
work so well for the State, which has to pay them high wages 
and cannot get rid of them if they are careless or incompetent. 
The “ Government stroke” is a notorious euphemism for the 
slackness of State employees. In Russia, under a complete 
Socialist system where all industries are State-owned, the 
factories have for the most part ceased to produce anything, 
the railways have gone to rack and ruin, and even the municipal 
services—water, drainage, tramways and so forth—have been 
but imperfectly maintained. If the incentive to work is lacking 
under Socialism, there can, of couxse, be no hope for such a 
form of government. We are interested therefore to find Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, who is regarded by moderate Socialists as one 
of their leading counsellors, attacking this question of incentive 
in a new essay. His conclusions will be sadly disappointing to 
the Labour Party. We might almost say that, like Balaam, 
he set out to curse the existing industrial order root and branch, 
and found on reflection that a new order might have still graver 
disadvantages in that it would not produce enough for our 
subsistence. 

Unlike too many Socialists, Mr. Hobson is intellectually 

honest. He admits that if the incentives or motives at work in 
our immensely complicated industrial system were to be lacking 
or to be greatly weakened in a new system, and were not replaced 
by new and powerful incentives, the experiment would fail. 
Further, he admits that 
““no general theory of Socialism, dependent for its working 
on some largo view of the feasibility of social service as an 
adequate economic motive, is likely to be adopted in this 
country.” 
At most, he would nationalize coal, railways, electric supply, 
“and probably the chief functions of banking and insurance.” 
He thus evades some of the awkward problems that confront 
Socialists in connexion with the great industries which are 
subject to international competition. On the other hand, it is 
instructive to find how doubtfully he views the outlook for 
Socialism even in this restricted sphere. He comforts himself 
with the thought that the mining industry and the railways 
perhaps do not call for so much initiative and enterprise on the 
part of their managers as competitive industries, though we 
should have supposed that the painful contrast between State 
control and private management of the railways and mines 
had become sufficiently obvious to all within the past few years. 
But when Mr. Hobson comes to the crucial question whether the 
miner or the railwayman would really work better for the State 
than for a limited company, he admits that he cannot give any 
“confident reply.” It is said that the men would work harder 
if they knew that no one was making “ profits”’ out of their 
labour :— 


‘“‘ But is the mentality of most workers such as will respond 
effectively to a change to public ownership, under which work 
for the community presents itself as work for the State ? These 
abstract terms, State, public, community, must carry very little 
of pleasant emotion to recommend them to a miner or a railway 
porter, so as to stimulate him to raise his customary output of 
energy. .. - Will a hewer ply his pick more quickly or more 
covaliiy, will the overlookers and mine managers be keener in 

lanning the exploitation of seams or more careful in arranging 
or moving the coal, because these officials and miners have 
become public servants ? ” 
Mr. Hobson frankly admits that “social service” as a motive 
is unlikely to have any considerable effect. If it be argued 
that a man will not wilfully relax his efforts, in order, as he thinks, 
to find work for a mate, when the State has to provide em- 
ployment for all, Mr. Hobson reminds us that the idler will be 
relieved of the fear of losing his job. The pretty rhetoric about 
the craftsman who would put his whole soul mto his work under 
a Socialist dispensation does not deceive Mr. Hobson. He finds 
refuge at last in the theory that “the merits of representative 
government ”’ in industry must supply new ineentives. But he 
admits, even then, that unless the rank and file will obey unques- 
tioningly the commands of their elected officials, the new 
industrial order will fail. As trade unionists do not show such 

* Incentives in the New Industrial Order. By J.A-Hobson. London: Leonard 
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obedience, the prospects for Mr. Hobson's limited Socialism 
appear to be gloomy in the extreme. 

Mr. Hobson elaborates in some detail his view—paradoxical 
and yet deserving of attention—that industry suffers from 
over-saving and under-spending rather than the reverse, and 
that we should be spared the recurrent trade depressions if 
wealth were more evenly distributed. Further, he deals faith- 
fully with the more advanced Socialists like Mr. Tawney and 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, whose “ functional” theory of government 
would, as he sees, produce anarchy. , But the main interest of 
the suggestive essay lies in the frank discussion of the question 
of incentives, and the virtual admission that human nature, 
being what it is, is not likely to be transformed and glorified by 
such a Socialist programme as the Labour Party desires. 





LLOYD GEORGE BY MR. PUNCH.* 

We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Lloyd George's position, 
and have noted how a man’s political record is apt to come 
out when once he falls from power. A pleasant, and by no 
means unjust or prejudiced, reminder of that record is Lloyd 
George by Mr. Punch. The work, as the introduction proves, 
is not intended to be critical, but the reverse. Indeed, the 
author, Mr. Algernon Locker, shows his sympathy with the 
man of whom he writes. Yet, as one turns over the selection of 
cartoons culled from Punch, the record proves to be one which, if 
closely investigated, would take a great deal of explanation. It is 
fullof reminders. Intothis, however, we do not want to go just 
now ; but we will quote an example of Mr. Punch’s prescience, 
shown just two yearsago. On March 24th, 1920, under the heading 
* What's in a Name?” there was a cartoon of two seamen, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, engaged in painting up 
an old smack named ‘Coalition.’ The mate, Mr. Bonar Law, 
asks “ While we are doin’ Mer up, what about givin’ her a new 
name ? How would ‘ Fusion’ do?” Captain: “‘ Fusion’ or 
* Confusion ’— it’s all one to me so long as I’m skipper.” 

An example of what we have said as to Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy of evasion coming home to roost is sequestered, though 
unintentionally, in the cartoon of May 5th, entitled “‘ From 
Triumph to Triumph.” Mr. Lloyd George stands with a quan- 
tity of olive branches in his hand and five doves flying round 
him, and speaks thus: “I’ve made peace with Germany, 
with Austria, with Bulgaria, and now I’ve made peace with 
France. So there’s only Turkey, Ireland and Lord Northcliffe 
left.” Alas! Turkey and Ireland are going to prove, we fear, 
more like hawks than doves. 





ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS.+ 
Let me at once name the fault¢from which Mr. Agate’s wigorous 
and agreeable book of citi, and so have done with this 
unthankful part of my office. He has read a little too much 
Hazlitt, a little too much Lamb, and—dare I say it ?—a little too 
much Shakespeare. Perhaps it is not so much that he has read 
these authors too much but he has let them influence his style 
more than they should. He uses fragments from their writings, 
or allusive adaptations from their ways of turning a phrase, as 
a caddis-worm uses its little bits of china, brick and shell. Now 
@ writer should rather model himself upon the spider, who spins 
from the product of her own entrails. Mr. Agate is apt to torture 
the structure of his sentences, from a feeling no doubt that to 
do so gives his sayings a little extra distinction, lifts them from 
the commonplace of ordinary journalism. But, in truth, Mr. 
Agate need have no anxiety, for his thoughts are intrinsically 
very much more amusing than those of most of us journalists. 
The set of ad hoc play notices with which the book concludes will 
be a lesson and an envy to succeeding dramatic critics. For the 
most part they are not only very amusing to read, but they also 
contain good analyses and sound judgment both of the play 
and of the acting. Indeed, I for one should think them well- 
nigh perfect but for the fact that Mr. Agate very seldom says 
anything about dress and décor, a part of the presentation 
which appears to me in most productions to be extremely 
important, and one of which an increasingly sensitive public 
likes to hear. 
He says of Miss Marie Lohr in Fédora: “It is a pity to see 
\@ charming young lady, whose talent is as English as a rectory 
‘lawn, attempt the ebullitions of a foreign virago.” He has 
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said all that I felt of that ambitious and abominable play 
Georges Sand. 

“Heavens, how she talks! Spates, torrents, floodgates, 
there is no simile which shall fit the trivial, pseudo-heroic gabble. 
She takes notes from her outpourings as shamelessly as a modern 
journalist. A phrase strikes her—some cliché about sunburnt 
cathedrals or music wooing the stars—and meet it is she sets 
it down. And then her lovers! Musset has a scene of 
eavesdropping which recalls Mr. Pickwick’s adventure at Ipswich 
with the middle-aged lady in the curl-papers. Pagello is a 
dolt, Heine a boor, Liszt a marionette, Chopin a walking tubercle. 
What kindness did Jules Sandeau and Prosper Merimée to the 
author’s ancestors that they are spared ? ” 

Better still is Mr. Agate’s notice of The Garden of Allah. The 
play so very nearly comes off, there is nothing perhaps but the 
desert between it and success, the desert and the fauna :— 

+ « « “Mules (2), donkeys (5), goats (7), sheep (4), camels 
(3), calf at foot (1), horses (2), gazelle (1, dead). Strange that 
producers will not realize that on the stage nothing is so unreal 
as the real. There is a fall of real water in The Garden of Allah, 
but all its effect is to annoy like an unruly bathroom tap. The 
thing which ruins the play in the dramatic sense—and makes it 
in the commercial—is the importunate desert, sucking up action 
and interest like some gigantic sheet of blotting-paper. There 
is one glory of verse and another of prose, but 1 am reluctant 
to think that there is yet a third of camels.” 

Of a certain repertory play he remarks that it propounds 
one problem and solves another. Of Miss Kyrle Bellew in 
At the Villa Rose he says that her acting is not devoid of a certain 
sadness—“‘ in the pastry sense.” 

All those who have suffered under these plays will feel that 
Mr. Agate is their champion, and will rejoice at each blow 
of his twinkling sword. 

When Mr. Agate speaks of horses—the other love which has 
shared his heart with the theatre—even his vigorous style 
can scarcely contain his emotion. He writes in a kind of ecstasy 
of the hackney mare Ophelia, who wes so perfect that every 
knowledgeable passer-by instinctively raised his hat to her. 
Mr. Agate saw her in her old age turned out in a field, off went 
his hat and up went her head and tail, “ and she trotted away 
with the same fascinating force and elegance’ as when he had 
first seen her as a three-year-old a quarter of a century before. 
Hardly less lyric is his description of his own show pony, “First 
Edition,” “who would trot round the ring in a flurry of white 
stocking”; or of old S., an example of the really serious 
horse dealer who apparently never sleeps and has an air of 
gentle melancholy. S——once had a hackney mare, “ Bounce,” 
which he had sold for two hundred guineas and bought 
back for £27. The portrait of § will be a delight to all 
those who have trodden the fascinating and mazéd round of 
horse coping. I too have lived in Arcadia! Mr. Agate’s 
book, with its cheerful extravagance, its penetration, makes 
delightful reading. I do not think I have ever seen a set of 
newspaper articles come through the test of reprinting with 
such success, TARN. 








THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE.* 

Ir is difficult to do justice in a short space to Professor Jesper- 
sen's many qualities, chief among which we would place, not 
his erudition, vast as it is, but the lively imagination with 
which he plays upon the most unpromising of subjects and 
extracts from it its maximum of human interest. The history 
of philology is encumbered with dead theories, cach expiring 
at the moment of its victory over the last. Had Professor 
Jespersen merely invented another theory of the origin of 
language his position as Prince of Philologists would be no 
more secure than that of his predecessors, but the permanent 
value of his work is derived from the inductive nature of his 
conclusions, which, though they may be extended, cannot be 
superseded. 

The old philologists had argued almost entirely from written 
languages, by which anything might be proved, but the invention 
of phonetics rendered it possible to catch words alive, as it 
were, and to see them as they truly are—material fashioned 
“by the mouth for the ear.” By thus regarding language as a 
muscular function we naturally expect to find it developing in 
the same direction as other activities, that is towards obtaining 
the maximum of efficiency with the minimum expenditure of 
energy. 

From the study of a great number of observed facts, from 
the speech of very young children and primitive peoples, and 
from historical records, Professor Jespersen is able to show 








* Language: its Nature, Development and Origin. By Otto Jespersen, Ph.D, 
Litt.D, London; Allen and Unwin. (18.] ° 
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that development has taken place from long complicated sound- 
combinations (sentence-words) each restricted to use on & 
particular occasion, or on a very small number of similar occa- 
sions, towards shorter words which express one of the qualities 
in the long words, and which thus abstracted can be used under 
very many different circumstances, with a consequent economy 
of muscular and mental effort. 

This takes us a long way from the old conception of an original 
language. Hebrew, for instance, was once regarded as the 
language spoken in the Garden of Eden, and the conception 
that men have always had an adequate means of communication 
which has developed only grammatically, in the way of tidying- 
up, has not yet been thoroughly replaced. How distant this is 
from the truth may be appreciated when we remember that 
primitive man had separate words for black dog, white dog, 
and every kind of dog, but none for the species; dogginess 
itself he had not realized. “ Dog” is an abstract word, and 
when we use it ten thousand sleepers stir uneasily, doubtful that 
they are not summoned. There is no such thing as “ dog,” 
and we can only perceive such an idea obscurely through these 
memories of particular dogs, yet in that method of abstraction 
lies the germ of a tremendous intellectual development. It is 
worth noting that in The Friendly Arctic a distinguished 
explorer states that the Eskimo use from ten to fifteen 
thousand words in daily speech—probably three times as many 
aseducated Londoners. On the authoritative nature of Professor 
Jespersen’s work it would be superfluous to comment./ Valu- 
able as it is for the material it contains, it is so still more for its 
rich suggestiveness and the belief with which it is inspired 
that language, like any other human faculty, is a hardly conscious 
groping towards a greater mastery. 





THE GREAT HOUSES.* 

Mr. Avray Trerine has had the delightful task in preparing 
the first volume of English Homes: Period V., of exploring, 
picturing and describing some of the very finest of the great 
houses of England that can be c'assed as “ Early Georgian ” 
(1714-1760). It is the period of the apotheosis of pure Palladian- 
ism, the Augustian age when men like Campbell, Ripley, Leoni, 
Kent, Ware, Wood and Lord Burlington were busy designing 
in the “ new and noble manner.” Typical of the age is Mere- 
worth Castle, that amazing tour de force of Colin Campbell's, 
where we have, reproduced on Kentish soil, a glorified version 
of Palladio’s famous villa at Vicenza. No doubt such a house 
may have practical drawbacks—serious drawbacks—connected 
with difficulties of warming, of service, of bedroom and bath 
accommodation—but most of us would feel prepared to endure 
a little discomfort for the sake of the truly superb effects that 
the architect has contrived both inside the house and out. 
Houghton Hall, Stoneleigh Abbey, Moor Park, and Holkham 
are all places of a more regular grandeur, the fine details and 
dispositions of which may be well seen from the admirable 
photographs that illustrate the volume, some of them having 
been specially taken from the air. Besides the houses already 
named, some twenty others are dealt with, each having some 
architectural point to make, and all having history to impart 
through the medium of Mr. Tipping’s very readable notes. 


. 





THE BIG FOUR. 
Mr. Lanstnxe has written an interesting little book on The Big 
Four and Others of the Peace Conference (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net) 
/—the others being M. Venizelos, the Emir Feisul, General 
Botha and M. Paderewski. Although he was a member of the 
“Council of Ten” at Paris, Mr. Lansing does not profess to 
know what happened at the meetings of the “ Big Four,” as 
some imaginative scribes pretend to do, nor does he betray any 
secrets. His object is rather to sketch the characters of the 
four leading statesmen, M. Clemenceau, President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Orlando, who made the Treaty 
of Versailles. Mr. Lansing is candid but always courteous, and, 
though he has much to say about the “ selfishness ” of European 
statesmen as contrasted with the altruism of Mr. Wilson, he 
admits that they were acting in what they conceived to be the 
highest interests of their countries. He comments on M. 
Clemenceau’s masterful diplomacy and his fixity of purpose, on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s unfailing cleverness and lack of principle, 
on Signor Orlando’s keen and logical mentality. Mr. Lansing 





* English Homes: Period V. By Avray Tipping. London: Country Life. 
£3 33. net.] 








disapproved of Mr. Lloyd George’s desire for secrecy, but admired 
his courage. 

“One might dislike his methods as those of a politician; 

one might even feel a measure of contemptuous surprise that 
he dared to discuss a question of territory without knowing 
exactly where the territory was; and there might be a feeling 
of irritation that he changed his mind whenever it seemed to 
him expedient ; but with it all one liked the man: it was 
simply impossible not to like him. His cheeriness, his vivacity, 
his never-failing good nature, and his delightful humour were 
assets which counted greatly in his favour.” 
Mr. Lansing reserves his severest criticism for his chief, who was, 
he says, too self-sufficient. The President, he thinks, failed to 
keep the lead in the Council because he had no fixed programme 
to put before it. Even his scheme for a League of Nations was 
so vague that it had to be put into shape by the British delegates. 
To secure the incorporation of the Covenant in the Treaty, says 
Mr. Lansing, the President accepted all or almost all the proposals 
made by the Allies, except indeed in regard to Fiume, though 
the Italians had been led to suppose that he would agree to 
their having the port. Mr. Lansing notes, however, that the 
American experts—whom the President rarely consulted in 
regard to the general clauses—“ took a leading part” in the 
adjustment of the financial and economic terms of the Treaty 
which have met with so much criticism. Mr. Lansing pays a 
very high tribute to the four lesser statesmen whom he includes 
in his survey. But he seems to bear a grudge against M. Veni- 
zelos for having persuaded the Powers to give Greece too much 
territory, although of course, on the principle of self-determi- 
nation, the Greeks of Thrace and Ionia are as much entitled to 
freedom from alien misrule as the Southern Slavs or the Danes 
of Slesvig or the Dantzigers. 





THE RIFT VALLEYS OF EAST AFRICA. 
Proressor J. W. Grecory set all geologists by the ears when, 
after a memorable journey of exploration in East Africa, he 
enunciated his theory of the Great Rift Valley—extending 
from Lebanon to Mozambique—in 1896. He revisited Kenya 
and Uganda after the War, and now he has summed up the ' 
evidence and the arguments accumulated in the past quarter 
of a century in a scholarly work, The Rift Valleys and Geology 
of East Africa (Seeley, Service ; 32s. net). Half the book is 
given to a lucid and exhaustive account of the geolugy of 
Kenya, with specially interesting chapters on the relics of 
prehistoric man, on the water supply and on the mineral 
resources and the soils. The other half of the book contains 
a description of the geological features of the neighbouring 
regions and of the Nile Valley and Palestine, with special 
reference to the Rift Valley theory. Professor Gregory's 
views have been, and still are, hotly disputed, but he is an 
eminently fair controversialist and is at pains to give all the 
facts, whether they appear to confirm his theory or not. He 
conceives that at a very remote epoch India and Africa were 
sundered by the subsidence of the Arabian Sea, and that an 
immense trough was formed from north to south. The Jordan 
Valley, the Dead Sea and the Red Sea are parts of this trough 
or rift, which can be traced further south, especially in Western 
Kenya, where the Mau Escarpment—lofty and precipitous— 
forms its eastern edge. It is a fascinating theory, which is 
elaborated in much detail by Professor Gregory. The book is 
admirably written, fully illustrated with maps and diagrams, 
and equipped with a comprehensive bibliography. Apart from 
the geological hypotheses, the account of Kenya by a trained 
and impartial observer is of great value. Professor Gregory 
has no very high opinion of the mineral resources, except the 
soda deposits. The mica, graphite and manganese deposits 
may, he thinks, be worth testing from a commercial stand- 
point. The presence of coal seams of any value has yet to 
be proved. On the other hand, the soils are the main basis 
of the colony’s wealth and prospect—especially the red volcanic 
soils of the uplands, which are, “ with suitable rainfall, of the 
very highest grade of fertility.” 

THE ROUND TABLE. 
Tue Round Table for March (Macmillan, 5s. net) is a 
particularly interesting number, which may be commended 
to serious students of politics. It opens with “A Programme 
for the British Commonwealth,” emphasizing the fact that we 
have somehow to reconcile nationalism and “‘self-dctermina- 
tion” with the maintenance of good government and Imperial 
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unity. The significance of the coming Genoa Conference is 
clearly explained ; the Prime Minister’s memorandum, handed 
to M. Briand at Cannes in January,.is reprinted in full. An 
American correspondent sets out his view of the present 
attitude of his countrymen towards European problems ; 
since he wrote his hope that the United States would accept 
the invitation to Genoa has proved vain. Next comes a 
useful summary of the treaties made at Washington, the 
ratification of which is now being debated by the Senate. 
An Englishman in Germany records his belief that among 
the Germans “ there is a pathetic tendency to look to England ” 
and to regard Mr. Lloyd George as the “man of destiny for 
whom the world is longing.” It is to be noted that the writer 
is in Baden, whose people are very unlike the Prussians who 
made the War. Yet his repeated assertion that the German 
people would settle down if the French would abate their 
suspicions and fears deserves very serious consideration on 
both sides of the Channel. There is a lucid and accurate 
account of the development of the present situation in the 
Near East. The writer attributes to French diplomacy, anxious 
to take the position formerly held by Germany in Turkish 
counsels, a large share of the blame. He maintains, however, 
that the Greeks in the Smyrna zone, still less in Thrace, cannot 
be thrust back under Turkish despotism to please France. 
He would give Ionia autonomy; as for Thrace, “it long ago 
became an accepted rule of European policy that ground lost 
by the Turk on this continent was lost to him for ever.” Two 
articles on the Indian problem in East Africa and in South 
Africa deserve mention. There is, moreover, a timely account 
of the earlier stages of the labour dispute on the Rand, which 
has now led to a violent revolutionary outbreak. The 
employers’ proposals in regard to the freer use of coloured 
labour appear to have been gravely misrepresented. In order 
to keep the low-grade mines working when the price of gold 
fell, the Chamber of Mines proposed that natives should be 
employed in semi-skilled occupations—as pump attendants, 
cleaners, greasers, and the like. Not more than 2,000 unskilled 


- or semi-skilled white men would thus lose their employment. 


The alternative was the closing of the mines, which would 
throw 10,000 white men out of work. The union leaders 
refused point blank to modify the “colour bar,” and, after 
a ballot, began a strike in January. 





FICTION. 


THE GARDEN PARTY.* 

Miss Mansrietp has an exquisite touch. The short stories 
which make up the present volume are all superficially about 
quite ordinary people taken at ordinary moments of their 
lives. There is Miss Brill, the governess, deciding that it is 
cold enough to wear her fur; there is a day out of the life of a 
family who live by the sea in Tasmania (or is it New Zealand 2) ; 
there is the account of a little girl and her grandmother 
making a crossing in a packet boat; there is a girl’s 
first dance and a garden party. Nothing happens in any of 
the stories, if indeed they can be called stories; and beside 
its companions the study called “The Daughters of the Late 
Colonel,” in which the colonel himself has died just before 
the story opens, seems almost melodramatic. This shows a 
surer self-knowledge than the author displayed in Bliss, 
where events were often allowed to intrude. It is, of course, 
easy to imagine how such material would be treated by Miss 
Dorothy Richardson and her followers; but though Miss 
Richardson’s work has, one imagines, not been without its 
influence on Miss Mansfield, still her touch is entirely different. 
In a sense her work may be said to create a sort of liaison world 
between that of everyday and that of Miss Richardson. Her 
world is real enough, but is only experienced by the ordinary 
person at times of extraordinary tension, say when just going 
off under an anaesthetic or in the last few minutes of anxious 
waiting for some piece of news. Then our sense perceptions 
are quickened, until for a short time we see the world as Miss 
Richardson always sees it. 

But if one wanted to introduce a new reader to Miss 
Richardson’s work, this book of stories would be a very good 
first step, though we must reiterate again that we do not in 
the least mean to imply that Miss Mansfield is in any sense 





a paler reflection of Miss Richardson. In many ways she 
writes much better. There is a delicate clearness about the 
palette she uses, her colours are those of a clear March sky, 
her characters all stand out with a certain soft distinctness, 
whereas in Miss Richardson’s work events and persons seem 
often to coagulate after the manner of pieces of damp brown 
toffee. Or, again, Miss Richardson sees the unrolling of the 
scroll of time through a microscope; tiny events are huge 
and complex, large events cannot be got within her field of 
vision at all. But Miss Mansfield’s view of life is rather stereo- 
scopic; like Miss Richardson she sees a great deal that we 
miss, but as often as not she sees these things with a simplified 
outline, through half-closed eyes, taking in the subtle aspects 
of the curves of differences and distinctions rather then the 
minutiae of texture. 

Turning from the scale of her work to its quality, she has 
a fund of delicate humour. The Colonel was a heavy old 
martinet, and his two daughters elderly and _ terrified. 
They are meditating aftcr his death as to whether the trained 
nurse ought not to have left the room at the last :— 


“‘ Supposing father had wanted to say something—something 
private to them. Not that he had. Oh, far from it! He lay 
there, purple, a dark, angry purple in the face, and never oven 
looked at them when they came in. Then, as they were standing 
there, wondering what to do, he had suddenly opened one eye. 
Oh, what a difference it would have made, what a difference to 
their memory of him, how much easier to tell people about it, 
if he had only opened both! But no—one eye only. It glared 
at them a moment and then . . . went out.” 


Mr. Farrow is the curate who has come round to comfort the 
bereaved :— 


“* And about the funeral,’ he said softly. ‘I may arrange 
that—as your dear father’s old friend and yours, Miss Pinner— 
and Miss Constantia ?’ Josephine and Constantia got up too. 
‘I should like it to be quite simple,’ said Josephine firmly, ‘ and 
not too expensive. At the same time, I should like y ee 

ood one that will last,’ thought dreamy Constantia, as if 

osephine were buying a nightgown. But of course Josephine 
didn’t say that. ‘One suitable to our father’s position.’ She 
was very nervous.” : 


It was over, and they had got back to the house with the 
drawn blinds :— 


“Neither of them could possibly beliove that father was 
never coming back. Josephine had had a moment of absolute 
terror at the cemetery, while the coffin was lowered, to think 
that she and Constantia had done this thing without asking 
his permission. What would father say when he found out ? 
For he was bound to find out sooner or later. He always did. 
‘Buried. You two girls had me buried /’ She heard his stick 
thumping. Oh, what would they say ? What possible excuse 
could they make? It sounded such an appallingly heartloss 
thing to do. Such a wicked advantage to take of a person 
because he happened to be helpless at the moment. The other 
people seemed to treat it all as a matter of course. They were 
strangers ; they couldn’t be expected to understand that father 
was the very last person for such a thing to happen to. No, 
the entire blame for it all Would fall on her and Constantia. 
And the expense, she thought, stepping into the tight-buttoned 
cab. When she had to show him the bills. What would he say 
then ?” 


It is difficult to leave off quoting this most admirable st ) 





static narratives, the most considerable piece in the present 
collection. What a pleasure to think that Miss Mansfield has 
years of writing before her ! \ 
a” —— / 

Y Orner Novets.—Dust of Desire. By Margatet Peterson. 

(Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—An Anglo-Indian story of an unsuccessful 

marriage. The usual discord is resolved by a native rising, 

which disposes of two of the principals. There is, however, an 

uncertain sound about the common chord with which the book 

ends. Perhaps this is where the dust comes in. Paulina. / 
By Max Pemberton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—An_ historical 

romance about the last days of the Venetian Republic. Paulina, 

the daughter of the last of the Doges, is represented as an 

heroic figure, especially in her relations with Napoleon. 
Success. By 8. H. Adams. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.)—The hero 
and heroine meet ina railway accident within the first few pages of 
this book and their fortunes are not finally united until the last 
page but two of the five hundred and fifty-three which it contains, 
Though the intervening five hundred odd pages might have 
been condensed with profit, a great deal that is interesting will 
be found in them, not least the sidelights thrown upon American 
journalism.——Fig-Blossom. By Hilda Balleine. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A quiet story of small society in 2 Channel Island 
fishing village, in which weird Jersey superstitions play a 











*The Garden Party. By Katherine Mansfield. London: Constable. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





POEMS (SECOND SERIES).* 

Ir, which heaven forbid! we had to characterize with a single 
word the mental attitudes of poets, that word in the case of 
Mr. Squire would certainly be detachment. Now, detach- 
ment is usually a secondary characteristic. It is caused 
by a quality in the mind for which we have no name in the 
intellectual sphere, but which in its social manifestation we call 
reserve or shyness. Such people seem to have a hedge round 
them which keeps them at a distance from their fellows and 
from direct contact with life. When they are men of intellect 
like Mr. Squire, and the quality is shown only in the sphere of 
some art, they are perhaps to be compared rather to men standing 
up on a little platform, such as is used by the umpire at lawn 
tennis or by the man who directs wanderers in the Maze at 
Hampton Court. ‘Fhese men are temperamentally onlookers, 
and we shall detect in their works the typical faults and virtues 
engendered by their position. Why such men find themselves 
on their little detached points of vantage I do not know, very 
often I think it is caused by an unusual sensitiveness and an 
early realization of men’s follies and shortcomings. They 
shudder away from the stupidity and insensitiveness and 
vulgarity of such yahoos, and later, when wisdom has come 
to them, they are never quite able to make contact again. Such 
men obviously play a very valuable part. If they are poets or 
artists of any sort it is often they who acquire the greatest 
skill, for they are not detached because they don’t feel strongly, 
but rather because they do; the difficulty comes in in the 
expression of their emotion. Their drums are apt to be muffled 
drums, and, realizing how difficult it is going to be for them to 
express themselves and passionately longing to do so, they are 
willing to go to great pains in acquiring skill for the attainment 
of their ends. 

There will be another effect of this coolness and detachment. 
It will very often make for proficiency in a certain sort of humour 
—Mr. Squire, for instance, is perhaps the best living parodist— 
ond it will often produce a fine reasoning and analytical critic. 
But the “ straight”’ expression of emotion is to such tempera- 
ments intensely difficult. When they do succeed in breaking 
their bonds, however, we get something exceedingly beautiful, 
like Mr. Squire’s ‘‘ You are My Sky.”’ We shall hardly, however, 
get anything bad from such a writer, for he will possess what 
his unconscious instinctive colleague will not possess—the 
power of self-criticism. He may possibly in secrecy write 
badly, but I doubt if he does, I doubt if he even thinks badly; 
the sloppy or the otherwise unworthy is nipped in the very 
smallest bud. Actually, Mr. Squire’s sole lapse is, I think, 
“The Lily of Malud.’’ The most considerable new poem in 
the present collection is an account of the Oxford v. Cam- 
bridge Rugby football match. It is a minute diary of the 
sense perceptions and fleeting thoughts of an onlooker, and is 
written colloquially and in an informal measure with occasional 
rhyming. Some of the best lines in the poem are studies of the 
crowd. It might, by the way, be instructive to study the 
differenees between Mr. Squire’s and Mr. Masefield’s treatment 
of the onlookers at a sporting event :— 

“Oh, Lord! What an awful crush! There are faces pale 
And strained, and faces with animal grins advancing, 
Stuck fast around mine. We move, we pause again 
For an age, then a forward wave and another stop. 

The pressure might squeeze one flat. Dig heels into ground, 

For this white and terrified woman whose male insists 

nm room to get back. Why didn’t I come here at one ? 
Why come here at all? What strange little creatures we are, 
Wedged and shoving under the seen sky ! 


All things have stopped ; the time will never go by ; 

We shall never get in! . Yet through the standing glass 

The sand imperceptibly “ae the inexorable laws 

Of number work also here, . . 

The reader notes the detachment. Mr. Squire does not in the 
least mind the accusation of being a moralizing Jacques, and has 
in this poem written that which many modern poets would 
have been afraid to write and will be shy to read. This in my 
mind is a sign of strength in Mr. Squire, and of weakness in 
those who will be shocked. Very effective in the poem is the 
alternate sense in the narrator of identity with the crowd and 
of separation from it. The onset of the early winter twilight, 
with the air grown blue and misty and the players only seen 
By J.C. Sanire. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 





* Poems (Sccond Series). 
[6s. net.] 





dimly as they drift away to a distant corner, matches lit by men 
in the stands on the opposite side of the ground beginning to 
show up as little yellow spurts of flame, all this is admirably 
given, with its psychological consequences. 

At the end of the poem I think Mr. Squire makes a mistake, 
He takes the implicit comment of the early part of the poem 
@ step further, and gives us not the fragmentary fleeting thoughts 
which were so effective earlier, but a whole slab of comment. 
I think he should have left this to the reader’s imagination 
and not stated it explicitly, for it was all implicit in what he had 
written before. We should have got there all right, and now, 
by stating his comment in so many words, he has taken the 
fine edges off it; he has tried to state what is really an attitude 
of mind too plainly, and has forgone the magic of poetry which 
he had used fully in the earlier part of the poem—its power of 
expressing the inexpressible. 

I wish space allowed me to draw the reader’s attention more 
fully to the fascinating qualities of ‘Winter Nightfall,” with its 
intriguing use of assonance, rhymeand repetition, or “ Meditation 
in Lamplight”’ (a good example of the category type of poem of 
which Mr. Squire is so fond and of which he has given examples 
in “Birds” and “The Moon”), and to the beautiful Chinese 
effects of Fen Landscape, and to the perpetual delights of that 
most beautiful poem, “A Far Place.” 

A, Witi1ams-EL.is, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—<>-__—. 
[Notice in this column dees not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemistry. By J. W. Mellor. 2 vols. (Longmans. 63s. net 
each.)—We must be content to draw attention to this very 
important book, which is to be completed in six or seven large 
volumes. Dr. Mellor, who is well known as the author of several 
successful chemical textbooks, intends to give in his new work 
“a complete description of all the compounds known in inorganic 
chemistry,” so as to provide a thoroughly accurate work of 
reference for all chemists. The first volume deals mainly with 
general principles—such as the theory of solutions, crystallization, 
the kinetic theory of atoms and molecules, and electrolysis— 
and also treats fully of hydrogen and oxygen and their com: 
pounds. The second volume includes the halogens and alkalies, 
with the ammonium compounds. The author proposes to deal 
with the other elements mainly in the order of the periodic law, 
rather as a matter of expediency than because he attaches any 
special value to that method of arrangement. We can only add 
that Dr. Mellor’s treatment of the subject, wherever we have 
tested it, is as lucid as it is exhaustive and that the book is 
exceptionally well printed and suitably illustrated. Chemistry 
is incessantly and rapidly advancing, but we imagine that this 
great work will be a standard reference book for years to come, 


Unpopular Opinions. By Harold Owen. (Erskine Macdonald. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Owen has reprinted from the Yorkshire Post a 
series of /plain-spoken articles on the faults and follies of the 
Coalition Ministry.// To these he has prefixed a caustic preface 

n “ Politicians and Principles,” in which he shows how states- 
men who undervalue or defy moral principles must come to 
grief. Those who are old-fashioned enough to regard murder 
and robbery and sedition as crimes to be punished will find 
Mr. Owen’s book instructive and stimulating. 


The Transactions of the Grotius Society for 1921 (Sweet and 
Maxwell. 8s. 6d. net) include tributes to the late Henry Goudy, 
Sir John Macdonell and Lord Reay, and, among other papers, 
an instructive essay by Professor Bellot on “The Right of a 
Belligerent Merchantman to Attack,” with special reference 
to the judicial murder of Captain Fryatt by the Germans. The 
complexities of “‘ self-determination ” are illustrated by Baron 
Heyking’s paper on “ The Baltic Minorities” ; the Germans in 
Esthonia and Latvia claim through him the recognition of their 
racial interests, which, he says, the Esthonians and Letts are 
inclined to disregard. 


The Times of India published with its illustrated weekly 
issue of February 8th, coinciding with the Prince of Wales's 
visit to Delhi, a handsome illustrated supplement entitled 
“ The Indian Viceroyalty, 1858-1921.” 


The principal article, by 
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Mr. P. E. Roberts, is an historical sketch of Indian constitutional! 
development up to the reform scheme of 1919, ending with some 
wise words about the right and duty of Democracy to defend 
its institutions against an unscrupulous minority. Other 
articles deal with Indian defence, commerce and industry, 
irrigation and railways, and with the new office of the High 
Commissioner for India in London. The supplement is well 
written and informing, and the many portraits and photographs 
are of great interest. 











The Geographical Journal for March contains a detailed 
account by Mr. J. M. Wordie, with a map, of Jan Mayen Island, 
which was once an important whaling centre and is now used by 
the Norwegians as a meteorological observatory and wireless 
station. Dr. Henry O. Forbes discusses ‘The Topography of 
Caesar's Last Campaign Against the Bellovaci,’ and proves 
that the campaign was not fought on the lower Aisne, as the 
accepted authorities declare; Dr. Forbes regards the problem 
as insoluble. 





Aspects of Jewish Life and Thought (The Letters of Benammi). 
(Tf. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Many of these essays, re- 
printed from the Jewish Chronicle, are admirable expositions of 
Jewish ethics and traditions. Those which deal with politics 
are less satisfactory because of their vagueness. ‘The author 
devotes a chapter to refuting the Spectator’s contention that 
Lord Reading should not have been appointed Viceroy because 
he is ‘“‘a man of the Jewish religion and therefore necessarily 
a man with a double allegiance.” We do not mind Benammi’s 
hard words, but we are bound to point out that his claim for 
full citizenship in the British Empire is irreconcilable with his 
repeated suggestions elsewhere that the Jews constitute a 
separate nationality—as, for example, in Poland (p. 93). We 
have no ill-will towards the Jews—far from it—but we are 
conscious, as many thoughtful Jews must be, of the anomalous 
position of people who want on the one hand to be British 
citizens and on the other hand desire to be citizens of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. Benammi touches on the question 
in “ What is a Jew?” and in other essays, but never really 
faces it. 


The Popes in the Divina Commedia of Dante. By L. C€. 
Casartelli. (Sands. 3s. 6d. net.)—This scholarly little book 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford deals, in chronological 
order, with the Popes mentioned by Dante, giving the text of 
the passages with a translation and a brief commentary. He 
suggests courteously that the poet was unduly prejudiced against 
Boniface VIIL., who is, of course, one of the chief villains of the 
piece; he reminds us that the outrageous maltreatment of the 
Pope by Nogaret and Colonna is inferentially condemned in 
the Purgatorio. Dr. Casartelli doubts but does not deny the 
theory that the man 

“Che fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto ” 

~—-who from cowardice made the great renunciation-——was 
Celestine V., who abdicated and who is now known as St. Peter 
Celestine. In the closing pages we are told how recent Popes 
have paid homage to Dante; the late Pope Benedict XV.’s 
Encyclical on the Sexcentenary celebrations did credit to his 
good sense in distinguishing between Dante as a pious Christian 
and Dante as an eager politician. 





Stevensonians should note the excellent article by Mr. William | 
Roughead on “The Bicentenary of Lord Braxfield” in the 
Juridical Review for March (Ed.aburgh: Green). Robert 
M‘Qucen, Lord Justice Clerk, was born at Braxfield, near | 
Lanark, on May 4th, 1722, and died in May, 1799. Mr. | 
Roughead repeats and enlarges his contention that the brutal 
old judge depicted in Weir of Hermiston was in no sense a fair 
or accurate portrait of Braxfield. Stevenson, like many other 
people, was misled by Lord Cockburn, who was a mere boy 
when Braxfield died, but who from hearsay evidence and 
political prejudice wrote a most unflattering account of the old 
judge, which has been tco readily accepted by posterity. 








The Hakluyt Society has issued to its members the long-lost 
Journal of the Travels and Labours of Father Samuel Fritz, 
translated and edited by Dr. George Edmundson from a manu- 
script which he found at Evora in 1902 while searching for 
evidence bearing on the boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Brazil. Fritz was a Jesuit missionary who between ; 





1686 ond 1723 worked among the remote tribes of the Upper | 


Amazon, below the eastern slopes of the Andes. He was trouble 
less by savage natives and an exhausting climate than by the 
bitter hostility of the Portuguese, who were always raiding the 
mission-stations and enslaving the converts. The journal is q 
record of self-denying labour, and it is of no small importance 
for the history of exploration in a region which is still bys 
imperfectly known. 

The Government of India. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert. (Caren. 
don Press, ICs. 6d. net.)—This brief historical survey of 
Parliamentary legislation relating to India, as the author 
descrikes it, is a medel of concise and accurate statement. 
It is reprinted from the 1915 edition of The Government of 
India, with an additional section summarizing Mr. Montagu’s 
policy and the Act of 1919. The author offers no comment 
beyond remarking that the Act is “the most adventurous 
experiment” yet tried in British India, and that ten years 
hence “it will be easier to say where, how and why the 
experiment has succeeded or failed.” 


The League of Nations Union has reprinted the speech 
made by Lord Robert Cecil at Birmingham on January 20th 
last on A League of Nations Policy (3d. net), with the resolu- 
tions thereafter adopted. Lord Robert would have the British 
Government take a far more active part in the affairs of the 
League, and would extend the membership “so as to include 
as soon as possible the United States, Germany and Russia.” 
In view of America’s dislike of the League, it is perhaps 
inexpedient for the League of Nations Union to plead for her 
co-operation at present. 

The Revival of Italy. By Professor George D. Herron. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. net.)—Professor Herron believes firmly 
in Italy’s future, and describes with sympathy and no little 
insight the social movements of the difficult years since the 
armistice. He attaches perhaps more importance toe Signor 
Giolitti’s scheme for giving workmen partial control of factories 
than the veteran ex-Premier himself would ascribe to it. Pro- 
fessor Herron for no apparent reason denounces the Treaty 
of Versailles, but he also denounces the Bolsheviks. He seems 
to think that Italy will adopt a moderate Sccialist programme, 
though it is hard to believe that peasant proprietorship in Italy 
will be any more reconcilable with Marxian principles than it is 
in France. 


(G, 


A Chronological List of the Fabric, Ornaments, d&c., belonging 
to the Parish Church of Whalley. Compiled by J. E. W. Wallis 
Vicar of Whalley. (Blackburn: Standard Press. 1s. net.) 
Whalley Church, close to the ruins of Whalley Abbey in North 
Lancashire, is an interesting thirteenth-century building. Th« 
Vicar’s new historical guide to the church deserves a word o! 
warm commendation. It is arranged chronologically. Under 
each century from the tenth onwards we are given brief notes 
on the monuments, fabric, ornaments and records surviving 
from that period—all under their respective headings in order 
of date. There are a few Roman remains, and the mention of 
Whalley by the Chronicle in 798 is duly noted. The little book 
is illustrated with seven photographs and with a plan of th 
church, and contains an index. We could wish to see many 
more compact and scholarly little guides of this kind, which 


| give the essential facts clearly and without any waste of words. 


Memorials of Copgrove. By Henry D. A. Major. (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 3Cs. net.)—Mr. Major, who was formerly Rector 
cf Copgrove, has produced a model parish history, which seems 
to contain all the authentic information obtainable and is 
admirably written. The old parish registers from 1584 to 1796 
are printed in full, the six-inch Ordnance map is reproduced, 
there are a number of illustrations, and there is a good index. 
Copgrove is a very small and remote parish, a few miles from 
Knaresborough. No important event occurred there; nc 
historic personage was born in the place. For all that, Mr. 
\njors iisiury of this typical little North-country village is 
of cunsideradie interest. Mediaeval pilgrims frequented %t. 
Mungo’s Well in Copgrove, but Harrogate was more accessible 
to later generations. Wilberforce used to visit his friend and 
fellow-member, Henry Duncombe, at Copgrove Hall, which, 
he told his wife, was “just such a place as you and I should 
like to live in—quiet and beautiful without pomp.” 
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BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers:— 

Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him. By Joseph P. Tumulty. 
(Heinemann. 21s. net.) Recent Happenings in Persia. 
By the Hon. J. M. Balfour. (Blackwood. 21s. net. 
The Home Life of Swinburne. By Clara Watts-Dunton. (A. M. 
Philpot. 15s. net.)———Aspects and Impressions. By Edmund 
Gosse. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) The Problem of Style. By 
J. Middleton Murry. (H. Milford. 6s. net.)——-Europe in 
Convalescence. By Alfred E. Zimmern. (Mills and Boon. 5s. 
net.)——-Letiers an Education. By Edward Lyttelton. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. net.)}——-The Cambridge Medieval 
History. Vol. Ill.: Germany and the Western Empire. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. With case of maps, 50s. net.) 

















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Bender (1. H., Ph.D.), A Lithuanian Etymological Index, 8vo.......... 
(Oxford Univ. tomy net a 0 
Birck (L. V., Dr. Sc. Pol.), The Theory of Marginal Value, 8vo (Routledge) net 14/0 
Boucke (0. F.), The Development of Economics, 1750-1900 (Macmillan) net 
Brill (A. A., Ph.B., M.D.), Psycho-Analysis, 8vo........ (Saunders) net 
= (i. A. ), An Essay on the History of Electrotherapy and Diagnosis, 
0.60.00 068.00 6.060065000.05.00000066500669Re008 400K Heinemann) net 
Guan (W.), Surveying for Settlers, cr 8vO.........+++ (C. Lockwood) net 
Cubberley (E. Py The History of Education, in 4 parts. .(Constable) net 
Delehaye (H. 8. J.), The Work of the Bollandists through Three Centuries, 
Ree, OE Bibs circaciecccasscheussesad (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
—_ (R. A., LL Ths Organization of a Britannic Partnership, 
bn 0dh0 ane 0cenceseepegstegussncossgscegeucese Longmans) net 
Elliott iL ate Rt. Hon. Sir H. G., G.C.B.), 8ome Revolutions and other Diplo- 
matic Experiences, ed. by His Daughter, 8vo.......... (J. Murray) net 
Gabriel (R. ft), The Evolution of Long Island, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hewitt (C. G., D.8c.), The Conservation of the Wild Life of Canada, with 
numerous illustrations, 8VO...........seeeeeee: .(Scribner’s Sons) net 
Hielscher (K. ds Picturesque Spain, follo.......... Fisher Unwin) net 
Howe (M. A. de W.), Memoirs of the Harvard Besa in the War Against 
Goemany, VOR. T1., SG7 GUO. ccccccccccesecd Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Lowe (B. E., Ph.D.), tT rT) Taternadionsl Protection of Labour, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Incas (F. L.), Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Macewen (J. A. C., M.B., C.M., B.Sc.), Text-Book of Surgery for Students 
Oe. De, SIU ncccesencndsessneseurensenees (Maclehose) net 
Macmichael (H. A.), A History of the Arabs in the Sudan, 2 vols., roy 8vo 
(not sold separately) ahh facies eb Sioa hee ee ee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Matthews (B.), Essays on English, cr 8vo (Seribner’s Sons) net 
Mew’s Digest of E Engle Case Law, 1921, Annual Supplement, by Aubrey J. 
Spencer, roy Sweet & Maxwell) net 
O'Neill (H. C. Af The Royal Fusiliers in the Great War, Svo...........- 
a net 
M.D., F.R.8.), The Evolution of Modern Medicine, 
TTT TET eT TTT TTT er ree Oxford Univ. Press) net 

Social Life in the Days of, by D. Chadwick, 8vo. 
ramb. Univ. Press) net 
Post (C. R.), A History of European and American Sculpture from the Early 

Christian Period to the Present Day, in 2 vols., roy 8vo......... 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Proceedings of the Nationa! Conference of Social Work, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 

Robinson (J. A., 


sot 


2) /0 
24; 0 


17/8 
7/6 
18/0 
10/6 
7/6 


16/0 
10/6 


12/6 
21/0 


17/0 


12/6 
7/6 


30/0 


90/0 
10/6 


15/0 
21/0 
25/0 
10/6 





Osler (Sir Wm., Bart., 


roy 8vo 
Plowman (Piers), 


63/0 


18/0 
10/6 


D.D.), Somerset Historical Essays (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Rosenfeld (P.), Musical Portraits, Interpretations of 20 Modern Composers, 

8vo ..(Kegan Paul) net 
Scott (J. W. R.), The Foundations of Japan, 8vo. ..(J. Murray) net 
Smythe (W. E.), City Homes on Country Lanes, cr Bvo. .(Macmillan) net 13/0 
Stanford (C. V.), Interludes: Records and Selections. 8vo..(J. Murray) net 12/0 
Whitlatch (M.), Golf for Beginners and Others, illus. (T. Fisher Unwin) net 8/6 


10/6 
24/0 








SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 





REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Ciosely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 "Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 








4 purchasers.- 


The Best Daily Beverage 


A cup of cocoa made with Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Mills 
is a nourishing and sustaining beverage, welcome at any hour 
of the day, and taken the last thing at night is especially usoful 
in preventing Insomnia. 

Its fine flavour is a characteristic feature, and being partially 
peptonized, it has the great merit of being perfectly easy of 
digestion. even by those who are quite unable to take tea, 
coffee, «. cocoa in the ordinary form. 

Savory & Moore's Cocoa & Milk needs only hot water. It is 
an excellent restorativo for those who are run down and a 
safeguard against chills and influenza. 

TESTIMONY :—“I have been compelled to abstain from taking tea, coffee 
and cocoa for over cight months. I can truly say that your Cocoa & Milk 
has simply worked wonders with me. I have always been able to retain it, and 
have found it most soothing and satisfying, and of the greatest assistance in 
promoting sleep.” 


Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


PEPTONIZED 


COCOA & MILK 





Under-insuranee may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


ON A PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED TABLE, 


in a well-stocked store-cupboard, 
within easy reach of a good cook, 
you will always find a bottle of 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 


| DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Den’, 

| Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 





@2,pe-mank. name of: 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 
To 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 


H.M. THE KING. | and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, &.W.1. 


Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Rokinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
pricés, and purchases .an be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, Ireland. 








Linen Manufacturers, 


“To LET. 
PRING NEAR ROME.—TO LET, fully furnished, an 


h Apartment in 8, Antonio, Tivoli, from April or May. Every modern con- 
venience. House and garden in own olive ground. Fine views from every 
window. Studio if necessary. Social and banker’s references indispensable 
with inguirics.—For particulars apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 8. Antonio, 
or Ortygia, Harrow-on- -the-Hill. 














Tivoli, Rome, Italy; 
EASIDE SCHOOL FOR SALE, North-West Coast. Gross 
S receipts £3,600. Price for goodwill £1,000. No charge is made to 


—For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and 


&O., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W .1. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

wilt hold the following SALES by AUCTION at. their Large Galleries, 

$4. and 35 New a Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
by ‘vt ¢ — precise 

Cu aden Sse0, ). PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, the 

r . Sir C. Hercules Read, LL.D.; of the late Walter Whitehead, Esq. ; : 

gir 8..E. Craufurd (deceased) ; of v jolet, Viscountess Melville, and ot J. 0. 

or Esa. .» J.P. 

MARCH 22nn.—MODERN a in pencil and water-colour and 
OIL PAINTINGS, inciuding the ty of John Drinkwater, Esq. 

MARCH 23xD—2¢7rn.—Old Eng ish Trish GLASS, including the property 
of Mrs. F. Douglas Murray; English and Chinese PORCELALN, the property 
of Sydney Arthur Erwood, Esq. (deceased), and of M. J. Swabey, Esq.; also 
antique and decorative FURNITURE, the property of Sir George Dashwood, 
Bt., and of B. Brandon Hurst, Esq. 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
7" KING’S SCHOOL, CHESTER. 


HE ADM ASTER ERSHIP. 

Applications are invited for the “above ~ post, which will become vacant in 
August next, on account of the retirement of the present Headmaster. 

The School (founded 1541) is a Conference School under the Board of 
Education, and has 250 boys, 40 of whom an Boarde ora in charge of an Assistant 
Master. 

ae £900 per annum, rising by two annual increments to £1,000. 

Candidates must hold an Honours Degree of a University in the United 
Kingdom and must be not over 40 yeara of age. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and previous experience, together 
with eight copies of three recent testimonials, and the names and addresses of 
three referees, must be sent to the undersigned not later than March 23rd next. 

Canvassing not permitted. 

Dated this 28th day of February, 





1923. 
T. MOORE DUTTON, 
18 Newgate Strect, Chester. Clerk to the Governors. 


cor NTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY sc HCOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the appointme nt of HE AD-MISTRE SS of the 
alove school (296 on roll), duties to commence in September, 1922 

Salary: Minimum £500, maximum £700 per annum. In fixing the com- 
mencing salary, consideration will be given for previous service as Head-Mistress 
of a Secondary School, 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University or possess equivalent 
qualifications. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned not later than April srd. 

Education Offices, W. Il. 

Halifax. 
March 10th, 1922. 


U NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


OSTLER, 
Secretary. 


The University Court proposes to consider the making of an appointment 
to fill the vacant Chair on June &th next or later date. 

‘The appointment to be made will date from October Ist, 1922. 

information regarding the Chait may be obtained on application to the 
SE aC RETARY of the UNIVE RSITY COURT, The University, G lasgow. 

{ ‘RENCH SHOR’ THAND TYPIST (with knowledge of 

English) required for Publisher's Office.—Box 1102, The Spectator, 

13, York Street, London, W.C.2. 


ADY desires Post as HOUSEKEEPER where maid is 
kept. Trained cooking College of Domestic Science, Glasgow ; 
experie need. —Box No. 1103, the Spectator, 13, York Street, London, WwW. 











IOCESAN TR AINING COLLEGE, RIPON. —Applications 

are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ART. Preference will be 

«iven to candidates who can also assist in the teaching of Needlework and Hand- 

work. Salary according to Burnham Scale.—Forms of application may be 
obtained from the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal. 


NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 

J information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2a. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Lr., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Bquase, London, Ww. 





(Gerrard 848). 
Wed., Sat. 


(OURT THEATRE, | S.W. 
Monday and nightly. Matinées, 

By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. Lion and J. T. Gremn CYCLE of 


Sloane §q., 





JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. 
THE SILVER BOX. 
JWVERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 


Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee, Saturday at 2.30, ARMS 
AND THE MAN, by Bernard Shaw. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
A L UNRE 


BP & zs Bs eS 2s 
An Address to Business Men and Woine on will be given on this subject 


by Mr. B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, on Wednesday, March 22nd, at 5.30 p.m., 
at GRESHAM coL L BG E, Basinghall _ Street, F ¢. _Admission free. 
Py ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, SW. ‘U. 


AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN Y SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1922-23. 


The examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, eo 
Tomestic Seience, Hygiene and Art will be held on Tuesday, 30th May, 1922, 
and the succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per 
annum with free tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Last day of entry, 22nd April, 1922. 

‘Pull Particulars on on application to the PRINC IPAL, 


RASTBOU RNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal. Miss RANDALL, ist Class Divlomee 


Edinburgh Traisiing School, 





| ae SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
5 AthoH Creseent. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1921-1922, 


The following fam of Training can be taken 
NENG for TEACHERS in COOKERY, “LAUNDRY WORK and 

HOUSEWIFERY—'Two years and two tern 

If. TRAINING for — of NEEDLEWORK, DEBESSMAKI NE 
and MILLINERY—Two 

lf. HOUSEWIFE'S RAINING—Six months. 

IV. HOUSEWIFE'S ADVANCED COURSE—'‘three montha, 

V. HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAINING—Six months. 


VI. HOUSEKEEPER’S ADVANCED COURSE—Three months. 
Vil. COOK’S CERTIFICATE—Three months. 
Vill. LAUNDRY MANAGERESS’ CERTIFICATE—Four month« 


IX. TRAINING for “ PRINCESS LOUISE” NURSES for CHILDREY 
—Six months, 

Students are received for any number of selected Jessons in Cookery, Necd!.- 
work, Dressmaking and Millinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, &e. 

The Scheol is reeognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Edueation 
Department, and the Teacher’s Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
of England, Seotland and Ireland. 

There are five Boarding Houses for Students in connexion with the School, 
and there is a large Tennis and Games Field for the Students. 

There is a large demand for Women holding the Diplomas and Certificates 
of this School, and Students have no difliculty in obtaining suitable situations 
at good salaries. 

Full Prespectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent 
Edinburgh, who will give additional information and will advise ag $e the miost 


suitable Courses. 
S* 
DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
CHAIRMAN: PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Training Course for Students desirous of making social work their profession. 
Courses for graduates and non-graduates. University Diploma. Students are 
trained to become Welfare Workers, Club Leaders, After-Care Committes 
Workers, Property Managers, etc., etc. There is accommodation for resideit 
students at the Settlement.—For Svilabus apply to the SECRETARY, sr. 
Andrews University: or the WARDEN, Grey Lodge Settlement, Dundec 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE ERDING- 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL Qy\- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMAILN«, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


aoop suveceromess. stam saenmnt 


@S8 SWEDISH SYSTE 7 
HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL T RAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 8 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedixh Tam 
ge, Anatomy, Physiology and liygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cric! 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus s apply SBCRET AK v 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A., Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 

the © Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 
EWBURY 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NE 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Wemen. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Lull 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 





ANDREWS UNIVERBITY. 











{ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: 300 ft. up. Practical training, individual censidera- 

tion. Haif term begins Me arch 6th.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
T|\O Gentlewomen. _—Gardening, Poultry "Management, Dairy 
Work. pda “Apply Principal se House. tar teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and spounes. —Apply Priscipa see: House Marwood. Ranastages, N. Devon 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BRANDON’S SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


TO PROV IDE A A “GooD es FOR 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY 








ST. 


FOUNDED IN 1831 THE 





the 


Patrons: The a "BISHOP of BRISTOL and BLEVEN 
THER BISHOPS. 
Patronesa : The DUCHESS of BEAUFORT. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical Lecturer, 


Westtield College, University of London). 

Fees, including medical attendance, Music (piano and elass singing), and 
laundry: (1) For daughters of clergy, £70-£73 (bursaries are given in special 
cases); (2) For daughters of laity, £90. 

Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 
playing field at Westbury. Girls are prepared for the Universities (emtrance and 
scholarship) and for other qualifying examinations. 

There are a few vacancies for the Summer Term. 

Apply to the HON, SECRETARY or to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| clases SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Mis: 3 F. M. 8. BATCHE LOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
HOUS E, 


ILTON READING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 

the holidays. 

_ Pring ipals: 





Head Mistress : 





The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secret 











I TJ OME SCHOOL for daughters of gentlemen; 15 oi a 

ages 9 to 17. Country. Supplies from home farm. Resident and 
visiting staff. Definite Church teaching. Aims: individual attention ant 
development of character. Introduction or reference required. Fees £55 per 
term.— -- ~Apply Miss M AR’ LEY, Martley, _Worceste or. 


st ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
FOR THE 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head Mistress: Miss MARGARET FL FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £240 a term. 

Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain eonditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Gaiversities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may row be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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HFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


] i 1G 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. :_ “ Watford 616." 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


(girls) for Matriculation. 





Without residence, 





A day schooi. Education 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the ieruation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Carlisle. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 





YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—An Entrance 

Scholarship Examination will be held in May, 1922. Two Scholarships 
will be effered of the value of £60 cach per annum. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which date no entrics can be received. 
—Fer particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





"vHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sca. 

ec —— ———S== — = + = ————————SSS=—= = = 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. _ 

¥ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 

with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 

life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ** Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


VHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships and 
Exhibitions (not open to members of College or Junior — Theso 
include five of £80 (one increased to £100 for special merit); “ James of 
Hereford” Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; 
R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons of fallen officers). Awards 
made for all-round excellence or special proficiency in any main subject. 
A Preliminary Examination will be held at the Candidate’s School on Tucsday, 
May 23rd, and the Fina! Examination for selected Candidates at Cheltenham 
n Wednesday and Thursday, May 3lst and June Ist.—Apply BURSAR, 


0 
Cheltenham Collego. 
BADTIis2 i B C i.e B 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING ciass tor NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master. H \ PLUM, M.A 


| i IGHAM HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HIGHAM-ON-THE-HILL, near NUNEATON. 
Tho Sarmmer Term will commence on Friday, May 5th.-—For further particulars 
apply to the Head-Masters, J. F. MARSH and A. B. KINGSFORD. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKKS.—Public School Education, 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees <81. 

Kutrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 

\MALL select School for backward and delicate BOYS 

unfitted for Public School life. Beautiful situation away from a town, 

500 feet above sea-levol.—Full particulars from “ B. K.,” c.o. J. & J. PATON, 
4. 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. . "eeeoaw a os One 











ry Trix EPS. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
* Education; Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








FOREIGN. 
NSIONNAT, VILLA DE_ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General cducation. Winter sport. 


English references. Principal : Mdile. DE GIEZ. y and as 
j; 4\DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information 

apply ANGLO-SWISS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne, and 
2 St. George’s Square, London, 8.W. 1), which represents many of the best 
tchools and arranges for conducted parties of pupils. 


OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—Schoolmaster or mistress 

bringing six pupils to paying guest private house, in beautiful country 

near Thun and the Berneso Oberland, received free of charge, Others 3 guineas 
weckly.—Box 1104, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


RUSSELS, “LES TOURELLES.” —First-class French 
Finishing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from 15 years 
Hignest reterences given and required.—Address 135 Avenue ng- 

champ, Bruxelies, Belgium. Principals: Mdlle. DELSTARCHE and Miss TUNGATE. 
| USANNE  (Switzerland).—‘* LANGUEDOC” Boarding 
School (Girls). Fees quarterly, £27, including escort and journey 
expenses to Lausanne and return to London.—Apply Principal, PROFESSOR 
PELLATON. atom idioma 








of age. 




















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. . 
~{TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE receives resident 
‘ and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS. LONDON W.C.1. Sixteen vears’ continual success. 


SGHOLASTIG AGENCIES. — 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD bLOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
ond Tutors in this COUNTRY fo | on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Iniormation. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
iclephens : 505% Central, 








S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending itull particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 

_. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTIAY, Ltd., 
Educational! Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important scioc.s, and thus 
i Se able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064 


et 4 42. ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
' Educational Agents Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretariai 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


7 UTtORS. 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o 

i PEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy. 

8d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex, 

A LL kinds of TYPING undertaken. Careful work at 

Teasonable charges. Terms and references on application. 

a E. HARRINGTON, 6, Percy Road, Gosport, Hants. 

QONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Scrials from about 80,000 words. Where criticlsm is required a small foe is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kunightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 

















I {ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
; to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea! train- 
ing Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.U. 2. 


FAKE INCOME BY WRITING — 
Three Cheques by one Post, while learning, were received by a student 

of the LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL. Postal Courses. Unlimited free 
criticism.—Write for “ How to Make,Moncy with, Your Pen,” 22 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. ; 





TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Ladies. 
First-class throughout. April 13th. French Morocco, Fez, Rabat, 
Marrakech, ete. (largely by auto). 84 days, 127 gns. April. Italy. 5 weeks, 


98 gns.; 3 weeks, 69 gns. Summer: Oberammergau and Dolomites, 4 weeks, 
79 gns. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S8., 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood, London, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a. 
y= (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioned 


Country House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; glorious views; 
private chapel in house; garage ; stables. ‘Terms moderate. Season opens 
April lst.—Apply CANTAB, Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful ition on Wes’ 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.) 
Telep.: 341 


‘WITZERLAND.— Beautifully situated Hotel-pension on 
hills above Vevey. Scilla and narcissus country. Inclusive terms, 
9 frs. Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier-sur-Vevey. 


For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


es 

S 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBA LTR SB, THE 


Made in 30 Shades. WATER 
Soid in a Dry Powder in 2, 5 and 7 lb. Packets. 

















ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 


N 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 38.W. 11. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
ecribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTOR all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., ‘lrafaigar Sq., W.C. 2. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houss 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 gent Street, W.1. 


WASHABLE 
PAINT 














RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


YORRHGA.— A GUARANTEED CURE. DO NOT 
HAVE YOUR TEETH EXTRACTED. WRITE TO US FIRST. An 
original aud explanatory booklet, entitled ‘ Pyorrhea Alveolaris and Similar 
Diseases ”’ (second edition, 24 pages), just published at 1s., sent post free to any 
sufferer upon receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address the SECRETARY, Asepicne 
Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


la BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 











OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price tist or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A., LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5, ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 
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AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas Artistic and original work 


£2 2. ; Spectiiens sent fee —HENRY WARD, ; 
ft ARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 


OR Eeniped BOOKPLATES ¢ 


* SIMPSON, 17 Avondale race, dinbutgh. F 
plate ‘oniy) at fair prices, Samples free on request. 


R= is the only ‘aul efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeeties: Is. 9d., 3s. or 53. 6d. 
per tin, post free, trom SOWARTHS. 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sethe. 





WILLIAM - M. 
st-class work (copper- 

















PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,600 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys heve been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES eng? KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- — - - C. E. Matpen, Esq., M.A. 





Deputy Chairman- - -- - - - F. i. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - = Howson F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. COPELAND. 


Chegues, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


_— ~ yong r 
PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL. 
Under its former title, “ The Professional Classes War Relief Council,”’ this 
Council dealt with 12,000 cases of distress caused by the war among members 
of the professional classes. By its speedy and thorough assistance a very larg: 
number of homes were saved from ruin. 

The plight of the professional classes is as serious to-day. The need for this 
Council, with its expert knowledge and sympathetic help, is as great as ever. 

You will be interested to know what it has done, is doing, and hopes to duo 

Full particulars will gladly be sent on application to :— 

THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL 
“~ on red under the War Charities .x ° te 
1 (V) Brompton Road, London, 


Fuwinilwe , , 


To FURNISH A FLAT tor re Cask 
Catalogue Free. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & | Co., Ltd., 258-241 Tottenham Court Ra., W. 1 

















for cleanin Godd g Silver. ard a &c. 


dard'’s 
con Powder 


Sold everywhere 6G ¥ 2% &46 





THE UNION BANK OF a 
Capital Authorised and sued si ° - egaaare aig 
Capital Paid up . so * we 

Reserve Fund £2 750, ‘000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £5,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
ako made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 





rT 
The SUPER Brand 


pinet 


Fine Virginia, Oval, Cork Tipped 


CIGARETTES 


Spincts are unsurpassed for delicacy of flavour 

and aroma—every point in selecting and blend- 

ing the golden Virginia leaves being carefully 

studied to ensure a really perfect “ smoke.” 

The Oval Shape and Cork Tip complete the 
Spinet charm. 


The Spinet House, Also Boxes of 
Estd. 146 yrs., London, 90 for 1/46 50 and 100. 









































“The PACIFIC STEAM 


. 
GOREs 
* WIVERFPDOOLW 


WARP St Ree}r 


















Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
“ A Tobacco to 
Live For.” 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 

2oz., 2/5; 402., 4/10 

Also obtainable in 


cartridge form at 
the saine price. 


Male ~ CARRERAS, Lia., LONDON. 
Established 1788. 


Cr: MIXTURE 
| Thee 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 

[ago .. £16 16 0] Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page ic olumn) 8 8 O| PerInch .. . O15 0 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Pago .. £23 2 O| Inside Page .. £18 18 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 
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Small Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
1s. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING Ir'UBLI« 


CATIONS,” £1 PER LNCH. 


TerRMs: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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TWO MILLION 
LIVES HANG IN THE 
BALANCE. 


O YOU REALISE that a definite task 
has been assigned to the British people 
in the Russian Famine Area? The 

Americans are sending food tothe greater part 
of the Volga Valley. The Swedes have a small 
district. To us has been assigned the two 
zones of Saratov and Buzuluk, with over two 
million inhabitants. There is literally no 
food left in the country. Every morning ten 
dust carts go to the common grave heaped 
with the corpses of children. 


The three British Funds, the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund, the Save the Children Fund, 
and the Friends Emergency Committee are 
co-operating in a joint effort and a single 
All-British Appeal, under the leadership of 
Sir Benjamin Robertson, the Indian famine 
expert. Unless we can raise £500,000, includ- 
ing the prom!sed stores from the Government, 
multitudes of these peasants will perish before 
the harvest. It is not enough to feed the 
children. If only orphans are left alive, who 
will till the fields ? 


Two million lives hang in the balance. Weigh 
your luxuries against their agony. Every 15s. 
which you give will save a fellow-creature 
from a lingering death. If you fail us, we 
may have to beg America to take over the 
British Zone. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Russian Famine Relief Fund 
(Chairman, Lord Emmott), 87, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.1. 
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Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered 
under the War Charities Act, 1916). 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 
Investigation. & Foresight 

ARCUS AURELIUS wrote 


of his adoptive father, his 
predecessor, the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius: 
“TI observed too his habit of 
careful inquiry in all matters 
of deliberation, and his persist- 
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ency, and that he never stopped 
his investigation through being 
satisfied with appearances which 
first present themselves, and to 
foresee things a long way off 
and to provide for the smallest.” 


Were he alive to-day the wise 
Emperor would evidently have 
studied the matter of Insurance 
in all its phases. 


Being able “to foresee things a 
long way off and to provide,” 
he would have provided against 
accidents, death, fires, and the 
twilight days of old age. 

Such universal protection as is 
afforded by the Policies of the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
would have made an irresistible 
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appeal to the wise philosopher. 
Surely there are those amongst 
us as wise to-day ? 

Why not learn for yourself how 
H 6=s universally the Policies of the 

4 “Motor Union” protect you? oi 
*M.U.1.”—Means Universal 
Insurance. 

Any enquiry regarding any or 
all forms of Insurance entails 
no obligation—will result in no 
importunities, but many oppor- 
tunities instead. Simp!y address 
—a postcard will do— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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CHEESE ~ 


biscuits are a delight- * 
ful combination of crisp Se 
flaky biscuit and real i 
cheese of most delicate | lh, 
and refined flavour. They las 
are ideal for luncheon Creal 


or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. 








Mace only by 


CARR &CO.L® 
CARLISLE 
















TOBACCO 


You frequently hear it 
said by a bachelor that 
he is “ wedded to his 
ipe.” If he smokes 
hree Nuns the phrase 
is readily understood 
because, like the ideal 
wife, this excellent to- 
bacco gives com- 
fort and inspiration. 
Married men too find 
in fragrant, cool and 


even - burni Three 
Nuns an ‘additional 
helpmate. 


KING’S 









HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller flavour 


Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 


Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-02. 2/4. 


Tine: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-0z. 4/8 








“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


we Gi if 
HAND 
MADE 


1/4 3/4 6/8 


50's 100's 


2/5 4/8 








Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


703 


The Gospel in many Tongues 
SPECIMENS OF 543 LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
PUBLISHED OR CIRCULATED SOME PORTION OF 
THE WORD OF GOD. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT writes: 

* As a chapter of literary history it pro- 
vides a record unique and amazing. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society under- 
took in 1804 the task of circulating 
the Word of God throughout the world. 

The multitudinous scripts and languages 
in use among civilized and uncivilized 
people might well have dismayed those 
who embarked on this great enterprise. 
The present litthe book is a summary 
record of what has been achieved. 
During the 117 years which have passed 
since the founding of the Society it has 
accomplished the translation, printing, 
or distribution of the Scriptures in 543 
languages, representing nearly 320 
millions of books distributed during the 
period all over the earth. A specimen 
of every one of the languages—in most 
eases a translation of St. John iii. 16— 
is here given. The work still continues, 
and every six or seven weeks, we are 
told, some fresh language is added to 
the list.” 

Price, in paper cover, 6d., postage 2d. extra: 
in cloth, 1s. 6d., postage 24d. extra. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,’ “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
« Aiopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.” —/Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —7'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. 
net, for 2s. 3d., post free; Lane’s Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 vo's., 
32s., for 13s. 6d.; Clarke’s The Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s. 6d.; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63. ; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 168. 0d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; Crockett's 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Sclect Works, & vots., £. 2s.; 
100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Rooks WANTED First 
Editions ot Conrad, £2 each offered, Almayer’s Folly, 1595; Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896 ; also Masefleid’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. Keats’ Pucma, 1817.—~— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Joho Bright Street. Birmingham 


QvHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Cliiford Street, 


W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. Organ in the Prees THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN - 





CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 





It costs 64g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 











MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
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Wilfrid Scawen 


Blunt 


My Diaries: A Personal Narrative 
Events, 1888-1914. In to 
tolumes, medium 8vo, with four portraits 
’ > 

in photogravure, price 60s. “A social 
} f tl a 9 
document of the first importance. 
- 41 he NOUN, 


Arthur 
Machen 


Just published, a new novel, The Secret 
Glory, 7 aw? 1. 4/0 The Hill of 
Dreams, s.6d., and Hieroglyphics, 5s. 


Comaaal 
Aiken 


Punch : The Immortal Liar, $s. 
Something more than mere delicate 


c 
Or 


« 
Ny 


fantasy : it is a work of genuine 
imagination at once bizarre and 
beautiful.” New Statesman. Also 


The Jig of Forslin and Nocturne of 
Remembered Spring, 5s. cach. 


Martin Secker 
Number Five John Street Adelphi 





THE BOOK THE DAY. 
Second impression now ready; third impression printing. 


A LETTER BOOK 


introduced by GEORGE | 
Crown Svo net. 
No lover of tetters could fail of delight in reading this be Bia 
Saintsbary’s happy touch in discursive commentary is so ) fom ou ¢ th it to pro- 
m it here happier than ever says more th laborate praise.”’-—— Time 
* The most scholarly a notorious ae euch uting 


OF 


Sclected and 


6s. 





of small beoks on ulyject.”” 


Pur 


R eady March ; 22nd 


A BOOK OF VERSE 


at Home and Abroad by Sir HENRY 
Small crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
sir Henry Ne li’s new 


1osen for Students 
NEWBOLT. 


is w W repre 





Modorn poetr sented in § authologyv, 





a large proportion of the om ms included being copyright. 
CG. BELT & SONS; ‘z TD., PORTUGAT, ST., W.C. 2 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
CFFICIAL JOURN: AL : New Seri ies. 











The Official Journa format and with Tinglis h text 
only. The Minutes of the Council v in future be published iu the 
Official Journa! Ann Subs« 3 

Number 1 (1922), net. No. 2, 7s. 6d. net (con- 


taining Minutes of SVE " Session of the Council). No. 3, 


5s. net. (Just out.) 
MONTHLY SUMM: ARY. 


A popiter account of Leag — 

record of discussions, cecis 

Annual Subscription ‘6s. post mae. 

Nos. x, 2 and Special Review now ready 
TREATY SERIES. 

Vol. IV. 1-4 in one cover 12s. net. Now ready. 

Vol. III. No. 4 (in preparation) will be an index to all 

foregoing issues. 


ving a simple non-technical 


Single Nos. 6d, 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 15s. 
Records of the International Conference, 1921. net. 








Published by 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-11 Orange Street Londoa W.C. 2. 





MA CMILLAN’S LIST 


ANY DIFFICULTY IS EXPERIENCED 

— OBTAINING MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S 

PUBLICATIONS, APPLICATION SHOULD 
BE MADE DIRECT TO THEM. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Creative Unity. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


Author of ‘ Gitanjali,” 








&c. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Friendly Arctic. 
The Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. By VILH- 
JALMUR STEFANSSON. Illustrated. 8vo. 30s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘ It is impossible to give here even the 


haldest catalogue of Mr. Stefansson's observations and explora- 
tions. Hencetorth he must rank as the greatest of Arcti 
naturalists, and what he has to say on the life of amphibious 
Arctica is the pleasantest reading because of his cheery charm of 
style.” 








A Faith that Enquires: 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in the years 1920 and 1921. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Daily Chronicde.—‘ In this Lenten season, when we are sup- 
posed to allow our thoughts to dwell less on mundanities than at 
other periods of the year, no more stimulating book could be 
offered for our sympathetic consideration than this one designed 
to awaken and foster the spirit of research in questions of religious 
faith.” 


THE LYMAN BEECHE! R 'Y. ALE LECTURES FOR 1920. 
The penance Ministry for 
To-da 
By CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 6d. net. 
The Settlement Idea: A Vision 
of Social Justice. 


By ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, formerly Secretary 
Committee on Social Service. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Macmillan's New Theological List Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. “To. LONDON, W.C, 2. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 





Princeton 
net. 











FROM JARROLDS LIST 


Just out at 





al Libraries. 





Wm. McLeod Raine’s New Novel 
A Tale of Mexico, by Ws. McLEOD RAINE, Author of 
‘The Yukon Trail,” “A Man Four Square,” etc. Cr. 
8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Book for Dog Lovers. 

By Capt. F. TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
A book crammed with valuable advice. Every variety of 
| dog dealt with and illustrated. Judging of dogs. Best markets 


for buying dogs. Points of dogs. The law relating to buying 
| and selling dogs. Cr. 8vo, paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth 
extra, 5s. net. 

A Valuable Book on Psycho-Analysis. 





The New Psychology and the Teacher 
By Dn. H. CRICHTON MILLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Cuurcin Times says : * This very valuable book.” 


SPecTATOR says: ** Both teachers and parents will find a great 








| deal to interest them in this completely untechnical little book.” 
* The Eighth best Seiler in the World.” 
| New Cheap Edition. Illustrated by Blampied. 


BLACK BEAUTY 


The world-famous story of the ups and downs of a horse's 
life. By ANNA SEWELL. Wenderful Vitagraph film 
drama being shown everywhere. Price ls. 6d. net Gift 
Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. bd 

A NER “ BRADY = BOOK. \ 
The romance of a great Conquest. By CYRUS BRADY. 


Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. _ 


ARROLODS 
PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. 
10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.(*‘-4. 


Library 
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CHATTO © WINDUS 


By BRET HARTE 


Snowbound at Eagle’s, €%c. 
Flip and Other Stories 
Cressy 


A revival of public interest in BRET HARTE has prompted Messrs. Chatto and Windus to 
reissue in cheaper form a selection from the works of this great literary artist and story-teller, 
who, they believe, has only to be better known in order to be appreciated according to his deserts. 
All these three volumes deal with the pioneer life in California and the Goldfields about the 
middle of last century. “‘As much alive as on the day they were written, There is no getting away 


One picks up a volume intending to glance at a page or two, and 


insensibly one becomes absorbed in the story, and reads on avidly to the last page.” —Morning Post. 


By 


By 


Cr. 8vo. 


SHANE LESLIE 


The Oppidan: A nore! of Eton. By the Author 
of CARDINAL MANNING and THE END OF A 
CHAPTER. “ There are not muny good novels of 
school life. This is, perhaps, the best that has been 
written.””—Daily Chronicle. “ He has turned school 
life into a piece of school literature that has no rival in 
the language.”—Tablet. Seconp Impression. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MARGARET R.LARMINIE 


Search: “ This curious and arresting novel,” as The 
Daily Telegraph describes it, already shows signs of 
being one of the most widely read and discussed novels of 
the Spring. “ This ts a novel of which, tf you happen to 
prefer the mysteries of the ordinary human heart to those 
of Scotland Yard, you will very much approve.” —Punch. 
Seconp Impression. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM 


By 


Trout-Fishing for the Beginner : 
“ Everything that the novice needs to know to set him 
in the way to become a successful angler is to be found 
within the boards of this little book.” — Scottish 
Country Life. “ A neat compendium of sound, simple 
advice.” — Aberdeen Daily Journal. Illustrated. 
Seconp Impression in the press. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARTEMUS WARD 
The Complete Works: A reissue in one volume 


of the works of this popular American humourist, contain- 


ing “ ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE MOR- 


3s. 6d. net each. 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 


Disenchantment : 4 study in the origins of our 
present discontents. “* A wonderful book by a master of 
logic and style, and a fine provocation to serious thinking 
on the aftermath of the War.”—Morning Post. “ The 
cwhole ts so wonderful and beautiful a piece of writing as 
one does not meet in a hundred days of reviewing.” — 
Time and Tide. Seconp Impression. Cr. 8vo. 
73. net. 


By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


The Exemplary Theatre: The author sets out 
tn this book to discover the true basis of the theatre’ s use to 
society, the only basis, he contends, upon which it will be 
worth while to try to build the theatre of the future. One 
of the most important and significant books on drama, 
and the English drama, that has appeared in this 
generation. Small Demy 8vo. 9s. net. Just published. 


By CLIVE BELL 


Since Cézanne: A brilliant series of essays by the 
author of ART (Firtn Epition, §s. net) on moderna 
visual art, attacking many aesthetic problems, and deal- 
tng with, amongst others, Renoir, Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, Duncan Grant, etc. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. Just published. 


THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY 


Early Lives of Charlemagne; The 
Vision of Piers the Plowman; The 
Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. 


MONS,” “AMONG THE FENIANS,” “IN Translated from the originals and edited with intro- 
LONDON,” ¢tc., ¢tc. Quaint, breezy, refreshing ductions and notes by experts. Write for complete 
humour. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. prospectus of this series. Post 8vo. 53. net cach, 
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